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THE LIVING CHURCH SEPTEMBER 30, 1933 


No Parish Too Small to be Canvassed 


At least half of the members of the Episcopal Church live in small 
parishes. More than half of our parishes and missions (4,167 out of 
7,255) report only 100 communicants or less. Of the remainder 2,167 
have only 400 communicants or less. The Every Member Canvass must 
be conducted in these smaller congregations if the recovery of the mis- 


sionary and parochial life of the Church is to begin. 


12% per cent of our commu- 
nicants are found in the 4,167 
congregations of between 500 
100 members. 


45 per cent of our commu- 
nicants are found in the 2,443 
congregations of between 100 


261% per cent of our commu- 
nicants are found in the 503 
congregations of between 500 
and 1,000 members. 


13%4 per cent of our com- 
municants are found in the 
131 congregations of between 


and 500 members. 1,000 and 2,000 members. 


2% per cent of our com- 
municants are found in the 
11 congregations of more 


than 2,000 members. 


No Parish Too Small to be Canvassed 
No Pledge Too Small to be Consecrated 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Recommended Dates: 


Sunday, November 26th, to Sunday, December 10th 


The Field Department of the National Council 


281 Fourth Avenue 


Chureh Missions House 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Living Church 


Established 1878 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and 
the Thought of the Episcopal Church 


Cuirrorp P, MorEnOUSE...... aenstepemenetnete Editor 
Rev. Smytue H. Linpsay...... Managing Editor 
Rev. Franx Gavin, Tu.D. 
ExvizasetH McCracken ; 

Rey. Wiriiam H. Dunpny....... Literary Editor 
CurmTon Rocers Wooprurr. . Social Service Editor 
Rev.GrorceL.Ricuarpson,D.D.. Devotional Editor 
Ava LoaRING-CLARK ......... . -Woman’s Editor 


|R. Published and printed by Morrenoust 
Pusuisuine Co., 1801-1817 W. Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. En- 
tered as second class matter at the Post 
wevoourrass Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Unirep States anv Possessions, 

LatTin- AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 

ANDES BAIN PRR civicodel tel oene ee euslele $4.00 per year 
Canapa anv NEWFOUNDLAND.... 4.50 per year 
Oruer ForreiGN CounrTRIES...... 5.00 per year 


Church Kalendar 
iM 


SEPTEMBER 


30. Saturday. 
OCTOBER 


1. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
8. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
15. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. St. Luke. (Wednesday.) 
22. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude. (Saturday.) 
29. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. Tuesday. 

——_@—— 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
OCTOBER 


3. Annual fall synod of diocese of Quincy, at 
Trinity Church, Rock Island, Ill. 

4. Autumn conference of clergy, diocese of 
Lexington, at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Lexington, Ky. 

5. Autumn conference of clergy and laity, dio- 
cese of Lexington, at Christ Church Ca- 
thedral. 


8-10. Annual convocation of North Dakota at 
Grace Church, Jamestown. 
11-12. National Council’s regular October meet- 


ing at Church Missions House. 

12. Annual conference of clergy and vestrymen, 
diocese of Milwaukee, at St. John’s 
Church, Portage, Wis. 

17. Field department conference of clergy and 


laymen, diocese of Northern Indiana, 
South Bend, Ind. ; 
Special convention of diocese of Western 


North Carolina to elect Bishop. St. Fran- 
cis’ Church, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Synod of province of Southwest, at Christ 
Church, Houston, Tex. 

17-19. Synod of province of Mid-West and 
Provincial Woman’s Auxiliary, St. James’ 
Church, South Bend, Ind. 

22. American Centenary Catholic 
Philadelphia. 

== 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
OCTOBER 


9-10. St. Peter’s, Freehold, N. J. 
11. St. Luke’s, Lebanon, Pa. 

12. St. Mary’s, Northfield, Vt. 

13. St. George’s, Utica, New York. 
14 Grace, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Congress at 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Baxrewert, Rev. Henry T., formerly of 
Grace Church, Sterling, Ill. (C.); to be priest 
in charge of St. John’s Church, Lockport, Il. (C.) 
succeeding the Rev. Wirsur S. Leer. 


’ 


Bray, Rev. Ausrey O., deacon, to be in charge 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Taft, Calif. 


Harris, Rev. Lron Presron, formerly student 
at Nashotah Seminary; to be master at Iolani 
School for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Kent, Rev. Leicester F., for four years rec- 
tor of Valle Crucis School and associated mis- 
sion churches, chiefly in Watauga Co., N. C.; 
has accepted a call to Trinity Church, Shepards- 
town, W. Va. 


Oris, Rev. Cuarzies P., S.S.J.E., formerly on 
the staff of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston, Mass.; is now a member of the staff of 
the Church, of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
City. Address, 144 West 47th St. 


Pratrs, Rev. Epwarp, deacon, has taken up 
work as assistant minister in the parish of All 
Saints’, Pontiac, Mich. He will assist the Rev. 
Bates G. Burt, having charge of the Church school 
and youth work. 


SYKEs, Rey. Cuartes, in charge of the Leonard 
Hall Missions during the summer; to be in charge 
of Christ Church, Susquehanna, Pa. (Be.). 


Urpan, Rev. Ricuarp G., formerly rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, South River, N. J.; to be 
rector of St. Margaret’s Church, Menands, N. Y. 
(A.). Effective October 10th. 


Warpurton, Rev. Grorce A., formerly in 
charge of Christ Church, Susquehanna, Pa.; to 
be in charge of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, and 
St. James’, Canton, Pa. (Be.). Address, Troy, 
Paz 


Warters, Rev. Joun W., from Dundaff, Pa.; 
is in charge of Christ Church, Forest City, and 
also of St. James’ Church, Dundaff, Pa. Address, 
Forest City, Pa. 


Wricut, Rev. Davin Capy, Jr., formerly rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Waynesboro, and the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Folly Mills, Va. 


(Sw. V.); to accept a call to Emmanuel Church, 
Athens, Ga, 
——_e—_—_ 
NEW ADDRESSES 
Arnot, Rev. Cuarirs Henry, formerly 59 


West Tulpehocken St., Germantown, Philadelphia ; 
700 East Willow Grove Ave., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bracurorp, Rev. R. M., formerly 1642 
Labrosse St.; 6329 Globe St., Detroit, Mich. 


Buck, Rev. Carvert E., formerly 3212 38th 
St., N. W.; 3218 Macomb St., N. W., Washing- 
f@a; 1D, Ce 


Downpinc, Rev. Henry W., formerly 937 B 
St., Portsmouth, Va.; 412 West 24th St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Haupt, Rev. Cuartes E., formerly 2102 Car- 
ter Ave.; 2417 Chilcombe Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hemxey, Rev. Harry Krortr, formerly 602 
Franklin St.; 507 Jefferson St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Nicxet, Rev. Franx, formerly 128 S. 36th 
St., W. Philadelphia; 1028 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Smirn, Rev. Francis Josern, formerly 1148 
Quinnipiac Ave., New Haven, Conn.; The Rec- 
tory, North Branford, Conn. 


Streetz, Rev. Davin M., D.D., formerly 330 
S. 13th St.; 1530 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— 


DEGREE CONFERRED 


University or Cnicaco—Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy upon the Rev. Paur S. Kramer, 
professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis 
at Seabury Divinity School. The degree was 
awarded in the department of New ‘Testament 
August 25th at the 173d convocation of the uni- 
versity. 
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RESIGNATION 


Fryer, Rey. Monrcomery M., as vicar of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Battle Mountain, Nev. 
Address, 920 Polhemus St., San Jose, Calif. 


ee 


ORDINATIONS 


Priests 


INpIANAPOLIS—The Rev. Cuartes Epwarp 
Howe, B.D., was advanced to the priesthood by 
the Bishop of the diocese in St. Stephen’s Church, 
New Harmony, on St. Matthew’s Day, Septem- 
ber 21st. Archdeacon Burrows was the preacher; 
the Rev. Messrs. J. E. Crosbie, of Vincennes, the 
Rey. J. G. Moore, of Evansville, and the Rey. 
William Banks, of Henderson, Ky., assisted in the 
service. 

The occasion was the 34th anniversary of the 
Bishop’s consecration. 


Kansas—The Rev. Ropert C. Kerierman, 
deacon in charge of the Church of the Covenant, 
Junction City, was ordained to the priesthood by 
the Rt. Rev. James Wise, D.D., Bishop of the 
diocese, in the Church of the Covenant, Septem- 
ber 17th. The Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. The Very Rev. John W. Day preached. 
the sermon and read the litany. 

The Rey. Mr. Kellerman will be rector of 
the Church of the Covenant, Junction City, Kans., 
October Ist. 


Micuican—The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D.D., 
Bishop of Michigan, ordained to the priesthood 
the Rev. Ernesr E, Pirrer at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Park Avenue at Fiftieth St., New York 
City, September 17th. 

The Rev. Mr. Piper has been assistant min- 
ister at St. Bartholomew’s since April. 


Deacons 


Kansas—Howarp Girrre was ordained to the 
diaconate by the Rt. Rev. James Wise, D.D., 
Bishop of the diocese, in St. Paul’s Church, Man- 
hattan, September 10th. The Rev. W. A. 
Jonnard presented the candidate and read the 
litany. The Bishop preached the sermon and cele- 
brated Holy Communion, assisted by the rector 
of the parish and the newly ordained deacon, The 
Rey. Mr. Giere is in charge of Grace Mission, 
Washington, and St. Paul’s Mission, Clay Cen- 
cS Kans. Address, 1010 6th St., Clay Center, 

ans. 


Wesr Missouri—Witiiam Martin Harcis 
and Ernesr J. Mason were ordained deacons 
by the Rt. Rev. Rebert Nelson Spencer, D.D., 
Bishop of the diocese, in Christ Church, St. Joseph, 


September 21st. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. Roy Gregg. 
The Rev. Mr. Hargis, who was presented 


by the Rev. C. Hely Molony, is to be at Grace 


Church, Chillicothe, and St. Philip’s Mission, 
Trenton, Mo. Address, Wathena, Kans. 
The Rev. Mr. Mason, who was presented 


by the Rev. E. W. Merrill, is to be at Grace 
Church, Carthage, Mo. Address, 822 Howard St. 


EXTRA MONEY 


... YOU CAN EARN 


that extra money you need by 
representing THE LIVING CHURCH. 
We will pay a liberal commis- 
sion for each new subscription. 

You will be doing a great ser- 
vice to the Church by aiding in 
the spread of this weekly record 
of the Church’s news, work, and 
thought. And you will receive ex- 
cellent remuneration for this mis- 
sionary work. 


Write for particulars. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


1801-17 West Fond du Lae Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


« The Feast of Christ the King 


‘PTO THE EDITOR: Eight years ago Pope 

Pius XI instituted a new festival, the 
feast of Christ the King, to be celebrated 
thereafter by his people on the last Sunday 
in October. As stated by the Catholic En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary, the object of this fes- 
tival is “to reassert the authority of our 
Lord to rule all nations.” About the im- 
portance of this object and the truth that 
it sets forth there can be no possible con- 
troversy among Christians; nor has there 
ever been a time when the need of asserting 
the universal sovereignty of Christ was 
more pressing than now. Would it not, then, 
be a splendid thing if all Churches—Angli- 
can, Oriental, and Protestant—would unite 
with their Roman Catholic brethren in pro- 
claiming with no uncertain voice on October 
29th, and the corresponding Sunday in future 
years, that they acknowledge Christ as King 
of all men and of all nations? 

In the case of the American Church there 
should be no hesitation whatever in accept- 
ing this opportunity. Many of our congrega- 
tions have already done so, but the move- 
ment should receive far wider support among 
us than it has received so far. There is 
nothing in the least partisan or pro-Roman 
about it; on the contrary, such an observance 
would be an effective gesture in the direc- 
tion of Christian unity. 

The propers for this feast may be found 
in the American Missal. A copy of the ap- 
pointed collect is attached to this letter: the 
epistle is taken from Colossians 1: 12-20, 
and the gospel is John 18: 33-37. It is fer- 
vently to be hoped that more and more 
of our congregations may be willing to set 
apart this day for this intention, and a 
movement in this direction during the cur- 
rent “Holy Year’ would have a special ap- 
propriateness. JARED S. Moore. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE COLLECT 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, who didst 
will to restore all things in Thy well be- 
loved Son, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords; mercifully grant that all the kindreds 
of the earth, set free from the calamity 
of sin, may be brought under His most 
gracious dominion; who with Thee, in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, livest and reignest 
God, world without end. Amen. 

oe Bie ah ee 
Comparisons and Conclusions 


O THE EDITOR: In 1832 the Reform 

Bill passed the British Parliament, sup- 
pressing 10 Irish bishoprics. In 1928 the 
House of Commons rejects the revised 
Prayer Book, after it has passed through all 
the stages necessarv to its acceptance by 
the Church of England. 

In 1841 the Prussian and English govern- 
ments established a joint bishopric in Jeru- 
salem. In 1928 the Anglican Church gives 
recognition to the South India scheme and 
“lends” its bishops and priests to a com- 
posite Church in the mission field. 

In 1829 Latitudinarians in the Church of 
England hoped for an undenominational 
Church, disdaining Apostolic succession and 
Catholic orders. In 1932 bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church participate in a union Commu- 
nion service conducted by ministers not hold- 
ing episcopal orders. 


In 1833 Confirmation was administered to 
large numbers of rough youths gathered from 
all the parishes around, to whom the occa- 
sion was one for revelry and frolic. In 1933 
classes are presented after a “preparation” 
of half a dozen “lectures,” hopelessly ignorant 
of the Bible, the doctrines of the Church, 
or the meaning of the sacraments. 

In 1833 pietistic efforts carried on among 
the better educated fanned the flame of 
evangelical, personal religion. In 1933 Buch- 
manism considers itself the only hope for 
pure religion. Both attempts were frowned 
upon and denounced by those who did not 
favor them. 

In 1833, snobbery filled the fashionable 
churches with the ardent disciples of pop- 
ular preachers. In 1933 Dr. Honeyman has 
left off his black gloves, and the pew-opener 
is gone, but the same people come to the 
church where the star-preacher is to be 
heard. Let the curate preach on Sunday 
morning and see! 

In 1833 slovenly chanting and the dull 
drone of prayers represented a perfunctory 
spirit of worship in the half-empty village 
churches. In 1933 still more slovenly singing 
and execrable reading can only hold a 
paltry few in the average village or small 
town church—of them but few who are led 
by real devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In 1833 the Church seasons were almost 
forgotten. In 1933 few Churchpeople know 
whether Epiphany comes in the winter or 
after Easter; women’s guilds are holding 
Lenten musicales and bridge parties. 

After making this superficial, yet signif- 
icant, comparison, I find myself asking 
whether after this summer’s celebration of 
the centenary of the Oxford Movement we 
should not start another movement in an ef- 
fort to re-discover the Church? 

(Rev.) CUTHBERT FOWLER. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

ee 
Celibacy 


OPDHE EDITOR SIs mit atoommuchiato 

hope that eventually we shall have a 
voluntarily celibate priesthood, at least 
among our clergy who are Catholic-minded ? 
Throughout the Church there is high respect 
for the men in religious Orders. Celibacy 
is regarded as the fitting state for them, 
but somehow, the secular clergy are not 
considered to have any sort of obligation 
to live the celibate life. 

I maintain that it is of serious obliga- 
tion for every man approaching ordination 
to consider the celibate life. The history of 
celibacy is not simple to trace and it is suf- 
ficient to state here that the tradition of the 
Church has constantly been in the direction 
of single life for those in major orders. Even 
when marriage was countenanced, it was 
expected to take place before ordination. The 
idea of a priest marrying has always been 
frowned upon. This custom is maintained 
by the Orthodox Church at present. The tra- 
dition in Western Christendom was made 
the subject of legislation by several Coun- 
cils and finally brought to a head by the 
First and Second Lateran Councils. 

No legislation in the Anglican communion 
has loosed us from the obligation placed 
on us by these Councils, except the adoption 
of Article XXXII which states that the clergy 
may marry “at their own discretion, as they 
shall judge the same to serve better to god- 
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liness.” (italics mine.) I wonder how many 
of our clergy marry because they judge their 
marriage will serve better to godliness, and 
how many marry simply because they have 
allowed themselves to fall in love and judge 
the marriage state to be a delightful one. 
I can never know the answer to that bit of 
wondering, but I’ll wager nine-tenths of 
them marry for the second reason. If they 
do, they are violating their dispensation, in 
my opinion. . ; : 

We regret the little increase in the num- 
ber of practising Catholics among our laity. 
We can never expect our laity to “go all 
the way” until they have clergy who are 
willing and eager to “go all the way’— 
priests who are willing to adopt the admoni- 
tions of St. Paul and consecrate themselves 
wholly to the service of their Master and 
Holy Church. 

(Rev.) WILLIAM ELWELL. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
oA ae 


Church Membership 


O THE EDITOR: In Tue Livince 
CHuRCH of September 16th, your corre- 
spondent, Mr. MacDuffee, states that Mr. 
J. A. Powell appears to be “hazy” regarding 
the Church membership of baptized persons. 
It would be interesting and enlightening 
if Mr. MacDuffee would give us chapter 
and verse for the categorical statements he 
has made for the benefit of those of us who 
are still walking in darkness. I trust that I 
have not been misled in my theology but I 
understand that, among others, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Dr. Pusey, and the judicious 
Hooker, define the Church as consisting of 
all who have been admitted into the Body 
of Christ by Baptism, for so long a period 
as they preserve a state of union with Him. 
I should also be glad to receive chapter and 
verse, for the statement that to be “taught 
the catechism” is an essential to membership 
in the Church of Christ. 

Nobody is attempting to deny the neces- 
sity of the sacrament of Confirmation, or the 
duty of instructing in the Church catechism, 
but it is just as well to be accurate in these 
Matters ee (Rev.) JoHN R. Crossy. 

Seaford, Dela. 


This entire correspondence on Church 
membership seems to be based on a mis- 
understanding. The original point, in the - 
letter of John Allen Powell [L. C., July 
29th] was that the Church should count 
“all baptized persons” in its annual statis- 
tics. By direction of General Convention, 
that very thing is done, both communicants 
and baptized adherents being reported. The 
1933 Living Church Annual lists 1,319,183 
of the former and 1,986,048 of the lat- 
ter, based upon the 1932 official journals. 
Of course baptized persons having no con- 
nection with the Episcopal Church are not 
counted.— THE Epiror. 

ee ee 

Correction 
O THE EDITOR: I regret that I must 
3 write to correct an error that crept 
into your account of the observance of 
Bishop McKim’s 40th anniversary of his 
consecration. In it I am named as one of 
the three present in Tokyo on that day who 
had also been present at the Bishop’s con- 
secration in New York. The person who 
should have been named in this connection 
is Dr. I. S. Sugiura, long-time head of St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, then a_ student 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School, and 
who was also able to attend this anniversary. 

If any mention of myself should have 
been made, it could have been that I was 
the first recruit Bishop McKim received. .. . 


(Rev.) CHartes H. Evans. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


The | Rabbis’ Message 


Conference of American Rabbis has just issued an im- 

portant Message, on the occasion of the Jewish New 
Year. Noting that for many years religious leaders, both Chris- 
tian and Jewish, have been preaching ideals of social right- 
eousness, often in the face of impatience and opposition from 
their congregations, the commission observes that it has now, 
almost overnight, become a patriotic duty to uphold these 
ideals. But the commission does not regard these facts as cause 
and effect; rather it laments ‘“‘the deplorable lack of influence 


/ ‘HE COMMISSION on social justice of the Central 


- of the pulpit when it tries to tell men, in practical values, the 


ethical implications of everyday life.” 


“The voice of religion demanding human rights in terms 
of wages and hours and industrial democracy,” continues the 
message, ‘“‘too often has been taboo or gratuitous. Reiterated 
appeals to economic godliness have fallen on deaf ears. A fiat 
of government seems necessary to make the prophetic voice of 
religion respectable in the eyes of most of the laity. That is 
why we harbor the fear that the present acceptance of the 
social and humane ideals of the NRA on the part of many 
industrialists may be prompted by momentary patriotic neces- 
sities rather than an abiding righteous will to bring about a 
more just and equitable social order.” 

To a large extent the fear of the rabbis is well grounded, 
though we think they underestimate the importance of the 
social teaching of organized religion. The very commission 
issuing this message, the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the Federal Council’s department of the Church and 
social service, our own department of Christian Social Ser- 
vice, and similar agencies in all of the major religious bodies, 
have exercised a wide and growing influence on the social 
thought of the clergy and laity of their several constituencies. 
May not this codperative influence be one of the vital forces 
in the molding both of government policy and the public ac- 
ceptance of it? 

Individual priests and pastors, too, have accomplished 
much in preparing the way for what the Jewish commission 
calls the new economic morality. Unfortunately, the zeal of 


some of these has now and then outrun their judgment, and 
they have been led to take sides in labor disputes without ap- 
preciating or understanding sufficiently the full implications of 
the issues involved, and the relative merits of the two parties 
to the particular case at issue. We recall, for example, the 
amazement of one radical Churchman whom we interrupted 
in a vehement discourse on the rights of the workers with a 
query as to whether the Church ought to be tied up with one 
side only in labor disputes, or whether it should maintain an 
attitude of sympathy with both sides, ministering to the indi- 
viduals of each group.and endeavoring to secure a peaceful 
settlement on the basis of recognizing the rights and aspirations 
of both. “But the workers are always in the right!” he ex- 
claimed. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES of NRA, accord- 

ing to the rabbis’ message, imply not only new economics 
but a new morality, and they issue a warning not to regard it 
simply as a means to the restoration of prosperity as we knew 
it in “the allegedly halcyon days of 1928 and 1929.” Those 
who visualize NRA as a temporary measure to bring back “a 
trough worth dipping one’s hands into” are doomed to disap- 
pointment. ‘““This new morality—new as to general recogni- 
tion, but long agitated by religious forces—is based upon the 
incontrovertible principle that social good is to be determined 
not by the welfare of the few but of the many. . . . It means 
that humanity will be partners instead of enemies in the 
great task of living. It means, above all, that the material 
security resulting from our labors will become not an end in 
itself but the means to a greater end in which man, stronger 
in body and mightier in spirit, will rise to ever greater 
heights.” 

We hope the rabbis have not overestimated the permanent 
character of NRA, and that it is actually a step toward a 
better social order. Whether or not that actually proves to be 
the case is not alone the responsibility of government, but of 
the worker in his shop, the employer in his office, the mother 
in her home, and the pastor among his flock. 
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HILE DOCTORS at St. Louis are struggling to 

isolate the germ of the dread disease of encephalitis, 

another plague is sweeping over the country—an 
epidemic of initialitis. Inspired by the apparently magic char- 
acter of the letters NRA, and the code for which they stand, 
public speakers, advertising men, editors, 
and others are devising codes of every 
sort and condition, each with its own set 
of mystic initials as a kind of password. 

Even the Church has not been free from the ravages of 
initialitis. Here is a Colorado rector proposing an NRE code, 
the letters standing for “New Religious Education.” From 
Ohio comes a CRA—‘Church Recovery Action’’—code, in 
which a pastor asks his flock to subscribe to fifteen articles, 
including (we are happy to note) a pledge to subscribe to one 
of the Church periodicals. A Texas priest has devised a ‘“Loy- 
alty Code for Churches,” which has been endorsed by several 
of our bishops, a Roman Catholic prelate, and a Jewish rabbi. 
A clergyman in North Carolina has drafted a “Code of Fair 
Religious Practice’—commonly known, we suppose, as PRA 
—for his parish. At the recent Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Convention one speaker traced the history of codes throughout 
the ages, from the Babylonian CH (Code of Hammurabi) 
and the Hebrew TC (Ten Commandments) right through 
to the American NRA, while another suggested the adoption 
of TCR—“‘Try the Christian Religion.” 

One of the most ingenious adaptations of the NRA idea is 
that of the Rev. Thomas E. Jessett, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Wenatchee, Wash. The Rev. Mr. Jessett defined 
NRA religiously as the “New Religious Attitude,” character- 
ized by: (1) replacement of the idea of individual salvation 
by that of corporate salvation, (2) replacement of the idea of 
reward in heaven with insistence upon fair dealing on earth, 
(3) replacement of emotionalism by common-sense, (4) re- 
placement of the idea of the respectability of Church member- 
ship with that of its responsibility, (5) replacement of the 
idea of the Church as an Episcopalian Club with the concep- 
tion of it as the living Body of Christ. We hope indeed that 
these are actually signs of the times, and not merely symptoms 
of initialitis—but we shall have to be convinced by many and 
sure indications. 

Meanwhile one of the most amusing phases of NRA that 
has come to our attention is the plaintive plea of the Ever- 
Ready Label Corporation of New York for “executive clem- 
ency’ to permit them to operate on pre-NRA hours because, 
forsooth, they can’t fill their orders for twenty-five million 


NRA labels in a forty-hour week! 


Initialitis 


> 


R. BUELL’S PAPER on The Cuban Crisis in this 
issue is the first of a series of articles on the interna- 
tional situation, to be published by THe Livinc 

CHURCH in cooperation with the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of Churches. 
The authors will be in every instance 
well informed observers who know what 
they are writing about, and the questions 
to be dealt with will include such timely subjects as the Ger- 
man situation, American-Japanese relations, reduction of ar- 
maments, the League of Nations, the arms traffic, and Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Each writer will, of course, be solely 
responsible for the views that he expresses. 

We are confident that the series will be found helpful and 
stimulating to our readers. 


The International 
Situation 
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E HEARTILY concur in the recommendation made 

by Professor Jared S. Moore in his letter published 

in the correspondence columns of this issue. Although 
the feast of Christ the King, celebrated in the Roman Catholic 
Church on the last Sunday in October, is as modern a papal 
innovation as anything can well be, its 
purpose, “to reassert the authority of 
our Lord to rule all nations,” is one with 
which every Christian agrees. It is a curious fact that the 
Christian Year, which commemorates all of the principle facts 
in our Lord’s earthly life, has no solemn festival in honor of 
His divine Kingship. Surely Anglicans, Orthodox, and Prot- 
estants can follow the leadership of the Pope in an observance 
such as this without sacrificing any doctrine or principle to 
which they are committed. Many of our own churches already 
commemorate this festival, and we hope that an increasing 
number in all Christian bodies will do so each year. 


The Feast of 
Christ the King 
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HE Church Times’ observer, who modestly signs him- 

self Laicus Ignotus but who is actually one of the best 

known laymen in the English Church, has been amusing 
his readers by relating sundry anecdotes anent the recent Mod- 
ern Churchmen’s Conference at Cambridge. One of the best of 
these (having, however, a strangely fa- 
miliar ring) concerns a Nonconformist 
minister who, on preaching in an Angli- 
can church, was made to wear a cassock. “Did it do you any 
harm?” he was asked afterwards. “No,” he replied, “but I was 
very glad to get into my trousers again!” 

One of the most illuminating things we read about the 
Conference was the remark attributed to a certain priest from 
the upper reaches of the Hudson River who was vehement in 
his denunciation of the dmerican Missal a few years ago on 
the grounds of its alleged illegality. ““When some of us want 
to do something that is contrary to the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book,” he said, ‘““we go ahead and do it, and tell the bishop 
about it afterwards.’’ Apparently it makes quite a difference 
who stretches the rubrics which way! 


Trousers 
and Rubrics 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


R. B. S.—(1) The Archbishops of Canterbury and York both sent their 
greetings to the Anglo-Catholic Congress and preached commemorative ser- 
mons ‘on the Oxford Movement in their respective cathedrals. (2) The Bishop 
of London was unfortunately ill during the period of the Catholic Congress 
and could not attend any of the sessions. He had been scheduled to officiate 
at the opening Solemn Evensong and to pontificate at the Solemn High Mass 
at White City but sent the Bishop of St. Albans as his deputy on both 
these occasions. (3) No member of the Royal Family attended the sessions 
but the Prince ef Wales sent a cordial message of greeting and congratula- 
tions on the work of the Congress Movement in combating slum  condi- 
tions. (4) A number of British and colonial bishops were present at various 
sessions and services of the Congress and many others participated in the 
diocesan celebrations held throughout England during the Congress week. 


R. O. K.—In missionary jurisdictions of the American Church not under 
the American flag, if no Thanksgiving Day is appointed by civil authority, 


we think that the Prayer Bock requirement of observing the first Thursday 
in November would apply. 
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The Sovereignty of God 


By the Rev. Joseph Buchanan Bernardin, Th.D. 


Assistant, All Angels’ Church, New York 


ERESY is defiantly ram- 
pant today. Some is but the 
free expression of the or- 

thodoxy of the next decade, but 
more often it is the outcropping of 
ancient error due to unresolved 
difficulties in the statement of truth. 
Like fashions in other realms, 
those in heresies seem to recur in 
cycles and to come upon us before 
we are fully conscious of either their existence or of their ancient 
nature. At the present moment we are again faced with the 
theological difficulties of the second Christian century, more espe- 
cially as they were reflected in the apocryphal literature of that 
period and particularly in that bold and impatient heresiarch 
named Marcion, to whom orthodoxy is so immensely indebted 
for his opposition. 

Like these early Christians the modern-minded person has no 
‘ apparent difficulty in believing in the redemptive power of God. 
He has witnessed too often the change for the better in many lives 
coming from a trust and faith in God. If he is at all honest, he 
has felt the power of God at various times transform his own self 
from a mean, ignoble, and self-centered person into one capable of 
heroic and self-forgetful action. He has felt in his own soul the 
struggle a better nature is making for supremacy over a lower, 
and he is conscious that this force for good comes not from him- 
self. If he is also conversant with historic Christianity he is aware 
that this conquest of evil and redemption from its power was 
wrought in the Person of our Lord. Consequently it is not with 
the Second Person of the Trinity, God the Son, that his difficul- 
ties lie. 

Nor again is it with the Third Person, God the Holy Ghost. 
For the man of today is continually aware of those promptings to 
higher and better things, those flashes of genius in his work and in 
his play which come not from himself but from without. He is 
familiar with the work in every department of human endeavor 
which is distinguished from that of similar effort by an originality 
and a perfection which are not inherent in the workman. He 
knows as well the voice of conscience. Accordingly he is not 
troubled with any failure to believe in the inspirational activity 
of God. 

But strange as it may seem, it is the disbelief in the First 
Person of the Trinity, in God the Father, which is the cause of 
the religious impotence of this age. And it was just such a neglect 
of the belief in God the Father in the popular Christianity, and a 
rejection of it by Marcion, that was characteristic of the second 
Christian century. 

Now the problem of the Fatherhood of God is bound up 
chiefly with that of creation. Men today do not so much deny that 
God created the universe, but rather tend to believe that He 
created something bigger than Himself and over which He has 
ceased to have any power. He has established a world with laws 
which are cruelly and unalterably working themselves out, and 
with which He is helpless to interfere. But the consequences of 
this belief are a little more personal, for as God has no control 
over the material creation so likewise He has no control over 
human nature. In other words, the Providence of God has accord- 
ing to much modern thinking passed from human belief. 

God is to such minds very much like the little boy in the 
engine cab, who, having thrown open the throttle and broken the 
handle in the process of doing so, is powerless from that time forth 
either to control or to stop the engine whose power he has re- 
leased, and it, without any interference from him, continues to 
run its course, subject only to the various laws of thermo- 
dynamics. Or, to put it another way, God has been reduced to 


Wine RE TI OROH YESTERDAY, 
usually found a sentence of exile await- 
ing him after the Church had restated 

its doctrine. The heretic of today usually finds 
a great following because of his “tolerance” 
and “broad-mindedness.” Is this a time for a 
restatement of the Church’s doctrine? 


much the same state as the king of 
England. He is revered, His Name 
is still used, He is in theory acknowl- 
edged Sovereign, but in practice He 
is almost completely ignored, for He 
is known to be but a roi fainéant, 
with no authority, and with no con- 
trol over men’s actions. 

As God is powerless to inter- 
fere with man in any way, He 
can be completely ignored. No longer can men expect from Him 
boons if they do His sovereign will, nor punishment if they dis- 
obey. He is unable to protect them from danger, to heal them of 
sickness, to rescue them from calamity, to prosper them in all 
their ways if they will but heed His voice. And equally He is 
unable to send upon them all the plagues of misery and misfortune 
if they hearken not unto His words. God is then merely a figure- 
head and, like all figureheads, to be consciously or unconsciously 
ignored. 

This is to a large extent why many men have ceased to pray, 
because they no longer believe that God is able to fulfil what they 
ask. They are convinced that what used to be called God’s 
Providence is a pious delusion of naive fantasy, an extension to the 
Christian God of virtues which more particularly belong only to 
the goddess of chance. 


HIS popular robbing God of His sovereign power over na- 

ture and over men goes hand in hand with the prevalent 
super-democratic outlook of the world today. Men have trans- 
formed a patriotic delusion that all men are born free and equal 
into an uncouth working code of life that such they are. Particular 
emphasis is laid upon the freedom of the individual in every de- 
partment of life. We live in a free country; we have freedom of 
speech, freedom of dress, freedom of manners, and freedom of 
morals. 

And the belief that democracy is the divine form of govern- 
ment for this world has led many people unconsciously to believe 
that so it is also in the spiritual world. Man has on earth a voice 
in his own government; for better or for worse he not only at- 
tempts to shape the laws by which he himself is ruled but also 
others of his fellow beings. He is consequently unconsciously 
embued with the idea that man was meant to govern himself, and 
that there is no other test but expediency and experiment as to 
what is best for him; and that even then there is no compelling 
law outside mutual consent that the best should be followed and 
the worst rejected. Furthermore certain schools of recent psy- 
chology, whose teachings are popularly misconceived, have also 
seemed to give their scientific warrant to such a doctrine of life 
couched in the terms: ‘Never repress; but always express.” Man 
therefore being free of all moral restraint and answerable to no 
higher being for his conduct is allowed to live out his meager 
existence in a tinsel paradise, whose gaudy excitement cannot dis- 
guise even from himself the fact that it is not happiness, let alone 
the peace and joy of God. 

But not only do many men today find the concept of God as 
Sovereign meaningless, but also the correlated conception of Him 
as Father. And here all of the ancient objections to God’s theodicy 
are once again mustered in opposition. They argue, and quite 
rightly, that the conception of the divine Fatherhood of God, 
although analogous to human fatherhood, must be something 
infinitely greater in the extent and richness of its content, some- 
thing greater than we as yet can fully comprehend; and that in no 
case could God’s care or love for His children be less than that of 
a human father. Consequently they say that no father would allow 
a child to suffer if he could prevent it, and that therefore God 
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either does not love His children or else He is powerless to heal 
their sufferings. Again, they say that no father worthy of the 
name would allow situations to exist which might harm his chil- 
dren, but that he would protect them from all such dangers. But 
God, they say, has not done this. Plague, pestilence, and famine, 
earthquake, fire, and flood are all about us, not to mention the 
constant mechanical dangers of man’s own creation. 

And furthermore, they allege that no true father would allow 
his children to be treated unequally; that he would provide them 
all with the same education, the same social opportunities, and 
would endow them each with the same wealth, but that God has 
not done so, but has treated His children with an inequality of 
material, mental, and spiritual endowment which seriously im- 
pugns the biblical doctrine that He is no respecter of persons. 
And they go on to say that when His children point out to Him 
these inequalities and call upon Him for remedy and redress their 
prayers are not answered—that, so far as man can see, God cares 
naught for his existence, and even if He did He is quite powerless 
to do anything about it. 


N WHAT WAY, then, is the Church to meet these prevalent 

arguments and attitudes toward its fundamental doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God and His supreme sovereignty over the 
universe? Certainly in no other way but that in which it has al- 
ways done—by a restatement of the doctrine, obviating the mis- 
understandings which have grown up around it. 

Children are brought up in their Church schools to think of 
God in a quite heedless way as an absolute Monarch, knowing all 
and seeing all, who speaks and it is done. They are consequently 
at a loss to know why He does not effect all of these reforms, 
which appear to them both good and obvious, by a mere fiat. And 
when He does not do so, they come to one of two conclusions: 
that He is either powerless or else not a good God. And most 
people today incline to think that He is well-intentioned, but 
without power. 

But does not the problem lie deeper than this? What man is 
there who knows either the purpose or the plan of creation as a 
whole? Who is there so without the universe that he can view it 
all, or who is there that stands beyond the circle of time and can 
visualize past, present, and future in the twinkling of an eye? For 
only by so doing could one understand the mighty plan of God. 
Surely the response which came of old to Job is that which still 
echoes in the troubled ears of the present-day seeker after truth. 
And yet we at least can penetrate a little farther through the dark 
mists of eternity than did Job and his comforters. 

In the first place there is no evidence to show that God is not 
in control of the universe. On the contrary, all the evidence which 
we do have goes to show that the universe is the creation of a 
single mind according to a definite plan, and that its various 
physical parts operate in accordance with laws which in many 
cases are observable and known. Because God does not interfere 
with the workings of these laws in the interest of the good of cer- 
tain individuals or groups is no proof whatsoever that He is an 
impotent God. It may or may not prove that He is a God of evil 
and not of good. 

And this, of course, raises the crucial question of the existence 
of evil in the world, a problem not alone peculiar to Christianity 
nor to this century. And it must be briefly dealt with here. There 
is, however, one fact above all which is certain: that goodness 
consists solely in the conquest of evil, and that the potentiality of 
evil is necessary to the existence of goodness. Secondly, the purpose 
of man’s creation is the attainment by him of moral goodness, and 
this can only be done through the overcoming of evil. 

Now the hideousness of evil in all its forms needs no stress- 
ing, but it is also true that evil has power to harm an individual 
only insofar as he permits it to do so. In other words, hateful as 
evil is, its effect on man individually is entirely within his own 
control. And this applies as well to the sudden and dreadful 
deaths which it often imposes upon the most innocent individuals. 
For death itself is no calamity to him who suffers it, however 
grievous it may be to those who love him. 
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T CAN, therefore, be argued quite properly that the existence 

of evil in this life, far from proving that God is not good nor a 
loving Father, proves exactly the opposite, and that His forbear- 
ance from interfering with His laws for one individual shows 
rather the restraint of omnipotence and a larger knowledge of 
what part that individual’s life plays in the spiritual development 
of the race. For what human father would spare his children the 
discipline of life, however much he might seek to guide them 
through its intricate ways? So truly whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. 

If God is then Sovereign in spite of His refusal to order the 
universe according to man’s will, yea rather assert His sover- 
eignty by keeping His own counsel, it is most important to know 
first if He has any will or purpose for individual men, and sec- 
ondly, if there is, what it might be. 

One has only to survey the race of men, each differing from 
the other not only physically but mentally and spiritually, and yet 
each contributing to or detracting from the whole by his individual 
accomplishments, to realize how apt was St. Paul’s metaphor of 
the body. Men are indeed like its parts, members of one body, the 
human race, and yet each with his own peculiar function to per- 
form, a function not self-imposed but given to him by God. For 
God has not only imposed upon the entire human race a goal for 
its achievement and provided it with the means and help of doing 
so, but also a special and particular function for each individual in 
the economy of the whole, and to him alone He has revealed this 
individual purpose. 

It is much like a war where at general headquarters there is 
a plan of action for the entire front, but each individual unit is 
sent orders respecting only its particular part to play in the whole 
advance. Nevertheless, the success of the campaign depends upon 
each unit carrying out faithfully the task assigned to it, regardless 
of its lack of knowledge of the entire scheme of action. And so it 
is in the battle of life against evil. 

But unfortunately in this generation the lack of belief in the 
Sovereignty of God has brought with it the feeling that man’s life 
is his own and that he is answerable to no one for it but himself. 
For this reason prophets today are faced with the hard task of 
convincing men that their lives are only their own to be given to 
God; that they must lose their lives to gain them; that it is no 
question of their own desires, appetites, or ambitions, but of what 
God would have them do, which is revealed to them most often 
in prayer. 


F ONE were to state this whole doctrine in modern terms it 

might be phrased somewhat as follows: God is the Creator and 
Supreme Sovereign of the universe, all-powerful and all-loving. 
He has placed His children here in this physically developing uni- 
verse, and although He will not interfere in the working of the 
laws which He has established He is gradually giving to men 
greater knowledge of them, and hence greater control over nature 
and over themselves. 

Against this background of a physically developing universe He 
has set for man the task of developing morally, through the over- 
coming of evil, into the perfect stature of full manhood, as ex- 
emplified in the life of His Son Jesus Christ here upon earth. To 
each individual God in His own wisdom has assigned a task to 
accomplish in this development of the world and of the human 
race; and in the fulfilment of this task alone is man’s complete 
happiness to be found. 

As a means of help toward this end God has established His 
Church. Through it, and through the aid which comes to man 
directly from God in prayer, is guidance and strength granted 
sufficient for the attainment of his full moral growth. All the time 
God is watching with a loving and sustaining interest man’s 
progress, but His love does not permit Him to hinder man in his 
moral development by doing for him what he alone must do for 
himself. If man fails to grow into the moral stature of Christ in 
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The American Catholic Congress 
By the Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Philadelphia 


HE Catholic Congress, in 

Philadelphia October 22d to 

26th, will commemorate the 
centenary of the Catholic Revival 
in a celebration of the beginnings 
of the Oxford Movement. 

Merely to have existed for 
an entire century seems generally 
to establish a claim to a certain amount of respect. How eagerly 
do schools, fraternities, and various business houses proclaim the 
fact, when they are able, that they “have been doing business for 
a hundred years.” With what respectful consideration do we 
treat an individual, perhaps only casually met at the club, when 
he is introduced to us as “one who has almost reached the century 
mark.” To have endured over such a span of time unquestionably 
makes an appeal upon our interest. As the French thinker Berg- 
son has put it, “Time is the very stuff that things are made of.” 
When, however, the Century of Progress has been achieved, not 
‘in material affairs, but in things of the spirit; when the hundred 
years have witnessed one of the mightiest recoveries known in 
the history of religion, and when the fruits of this long period are 
still powerful and dominant among us today, then our centenary 
becomes something vastly more than the mere announcement of 
the lapse of time. It is a mirror of our status before God. 

Look where you will on the religious horizon today, it is 
surprisingly rare to find any movement, the members of which 
are not clamoring for change. On many sides we hear vociferous 
proclamations that the old paths are worn away, and that new 
visions are now required. Indeed, to find any large and widely 
alert group entirely satisfied with a general platform a century 
old is so extremely unusual as to make the religious psychologist 
“stop, look, and listen.” Yet it will be one of the salient notes of 
the Catholic Congress that it is a thanksgiving to God for a 
religion which, after a century of trying out, actually works, and 
for a Christianity that completely satisfies. 

Moreover, it is well to dwell upon the wideness of appeal in 
the religion of the Oxford Movement. In ecclesiastical history it 
is a commonplace to point out that many quite vigorous religious 
movements have been socially and economically conditioned. Their 
appeal has been chiefly to the learned, or to the poor, or to the 
emotions, or perhaps to missions. Vigorous along their own lines, 
they have made little impression along other. The Catholic Con- 
gress on the other hand will commemorate the revival of a form 
of religion which has made and is still making the widest possible 
appeal. Cultured and pauper, elaborate cathedral and poorest of 
slum churches, sensitive emotionalist and most abstract the- 
ologian, prettiest of “ritualists” and most rigorous of philoso- 
phers, “practical” parsons and fervid missioners, all have felt the 
appeal of and made their contribution to the movement from 
Oxford. Not in any form a class activity, but simply and broadly 
a human movement will the Catholic Congress commemorate. 

Paradoxically, however, the influence of human personalities 
has been one of the least conspicuous strains in our Century of 
Progress. “Not personalities but truths” might well describe the 
recovery of Church principles. There have unquestionably been 
powerful personalities, picturesque figures, and saintly characters 
within the confines of the Church revival, yet it is literally true 
to point out that the emphasis of the movement from its beginning 
has been away from the man to his office, and away from person- 
alities to principles. Hence the Congress need have no embarrass- 
ment whatever, lest its enthusiasm be interpreted as self-praise 
or its assurance sound anything like party complacency. It is not 
the acts of men but the truths of God which will draw thousands 
of Churchmen to the Congress. 


phia next month. 


N APPRECIATION of the Oxford 
Movement is here presented by Dr. 
Lewis, who will be one of the hosts of 
the Catholic Congress when it celebrates the 
centenary of the Catholic Revival in Philadel- 


EYOND all doubt the high 
point of the Congress will be 
reached on the morning of October 
24th, when in Convention Hall, at 
11 o'clock, the Congress Eucharist 
will be sung in the presence of the 
Primate of the Church. Here the 
: pent-up devotion of a century will 
endeavor to pour forth to God, as fittingly as possible, thanks- 
giving and gratitude for what He hath wrought. All the music 
of the combined choirs, all the beauty of the service, all the. 
dignity of the bishops and clergy and Religious, all the tense 
solemnity of thousands“united in prayer, all will be but the out- 
ward expression of that inner joy and hope and peace, which 
have come to countless hearts through the principles of the 
Church revival. 
And what are those principles of religion, the progress and 
visible triumph of which, throughout our Church, the Congress 
will proclaim ? 


IRST, spiritual independence. That was the keynote of the 
movement struck by John Keble in his sermon at Oxford on 
July 14, 1833. The English government had attacked the Church 
in Ireland, and seemed to be on the point of assaulting the Church 
in England. In popular thought the Church was regarded as a 
section of the government, a creation of parliament, and as such 
dependent upon parliament and the civil government, precisely as 
the postoffice or the army. The point of Keble’s sermon was that 
religion is intrinsically independent of any civil government, or of 
any material wealth. The government might indeed take away 
the dignities of the clergy and the endowments of the Church, 
but what it had nothing to do with was the religion of the Eng- 
lish Church. The things of the spirit were entirely independent 
of any act of parliament or king, and it was high time that mem- 
bers of the Church, bishops, clergy, and people alike, realized 
this independence in things spiritual. A religion based upon worldly 
prerogatives was certainly not the religion of the Prayer Book. 
We here in America had faced this same problem nearly fifty 
years earlier, immediately at the close of the Revolution, and we 
had solved it along the very lines of Keble himself, in anchoring 
our authority as a Church, not in any civil or cultural preémi- 
nence, but in sending William White, of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, and two other priests across the sea to be commissioned by 
bishops in apostolic succession. Yet many on both sides of the 
ocean had become numb to this declaration of spiritual indepen- 
dence, and therefore both American and English Churchmen do 
well to commemorate the revival of the note of spiritual inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the father of the Oxford Movement. 
Second, ecclesiastical fellowship. The leadership of the move- 
ment soon passed for a number of years into the hands of John 
Henry Newman, and of this poet and seer it may be said that the 
strongest drive of his entire career was his longing for and sensi- 
tiveness to fellowship with historic Christianity. He could not 
conceive of an individualistic type of Christianity as being worth 
much. To him, the saints of the ages were real people, his brothers 
and sisters in the Faith, and the Christian life above all else a 
divine Brotherhood. His first book, on the struggles of the Church 
under the guidance of the saints of the fourth century, and his 
numerous tracts on the Church and ministry all express this pro- 
found ideal. He would be one with Cyprian and Basil, with 
Augustine and Monica, with Gregory and Anselm. His sensitive 
romanticism, for he was a genuine Romantic, was fired by the 
lives of the great “athletes of Faith,” and he sought to shatter 
the prosaic and drab respectability of the-early nineteenth century 
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with the vision of Christianity in, its vigor. This sense of the 
corporate and social nature of our religion is an integral plank 
in any enduring platform of Christianity, and the recovery of the 
fact of historic Brotherhood under the auspices of the Oxford 
Movement will be one of the most important points emphasized 
at the Congress. 

Third, religious comprehensiveness. The last name associated 
with the early days of the movement is Edward Bouverie Pusey. 
Dr. Pusey carried on fully the principles of Keble and Newman, 
but raised them in practice to a plane of world-wide scholarship 
and international devotion. Trained in Germany as well as in 
England, and as much at home in France and Italy as at Oxford, 
Pusey steadily widened the Tractarian outlook. He insisted that 
religion is too wide to be merely national and that any devotion 
or any practice which anywhere had succeeded in bringing souls 
to our Lord had its place in the wide comprehensiveness of the 
Anglican Church. Hence he created Religious Orders, that celi- 
bates, as well as married, might find their true social life in God. 
Hence he translated and adapted devotions from far beyond the 
narrow confines of Victorian piety, in order that the whole rich 
treasury of the Christian prayer life might he at the disposal of 
his own people. Of course, this was not popular. In religion, as 
in politics, a narrow nationalism is always noisily in evidence, but 
Pusey prayed and persisted, with the result that today the entire 
Anglican communion accepts such things, for instance, as the 
Three Hours Service on Good Friday and the Meditations of 
Brother Lawrence as part and parcel of our own religion. 
Nothing that was historically Christian was alien to Pusey, and 
for this note of comprehensiveness in religion the Catholic Con- 
gress will give thanks to God. 


UCH, THEN, is the appeal which the Congress makes. The 
Bishop of Pennsylvania will be there, as honored and honor- 
ary president of the entire enterprise. The Presiding Bishop of 
the Church will preach, and the Bishops of New York, Chicago, 
Vermont, Milwaukee, and Nevada will speak. Among many other 
well known clergy and laity come the names of Fr. Huntington, 
of Holy Cross; Mr. Cram, the architect; Professor Gavin, of the 
General Seminary, and Professor Will Spens, vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge and master of Corpus Christi. 

But, to repeat, it is really not the names which will make the 
Congress—it is the principles. Everyone who looks at the state 
ot the Church in 1833 and thankfully compares it with our 
strength today; everyone who feels that the ideals of spiritual 
independence, ecclesiastical fellowship, and religious comprehen- 
siveness are worthwhile ideals; everyone who gratefully cherishes 
the revival of prayer and sacrament among us, all have their 
rightful place in commemorating the movement of 1833. Each one 
may see or hear something at the Congress which he does not 
like. How could it be otherwise in a world-wide movement? Each 
has the opportunity to practice before the world that personal 
motto of Newman, “Cor ad cor loquitur,’ “Heart speaks to 
heart”; and beneath and beyond all the divisions of party slogans, 
to show that deep calls to deep in matters of religion wherever 
and whenever found. 


———————— 


THE LAW OF LOVE is self-giving. It was the law of life to 
Bishop Brent—self-giving to people and to tasks. If people needed 
him he was theirs until the need was gone. He gave liberally of 
his vision and his faith. But he gave equally of the lighter and 
more transitory moods—the humor and the gaiety which soften 
and sweeten experience. He shaped his mood to the moods of 
those around him. Even the shared jokes of his casual contacts 
became precious links in experience. It was an event to have met 
him in a sally and laughed with him about it. His mirth preached 
many sermons and opened many doors. Once, when he was new 
to his diocese, one of the younger clergymen confided to an older 
one some doubt and reservation—the Bishop seemed so grave, so 
stern, so almost unapproachable. “You wait,” said the older man. 
“You haven’t seen his smile.” 

—Charles Henry Brent, by Eleanor Slater. 
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The Hill Ahead 
By the Rev. Richard K. Morton 


ARLY in His life, Jesus saw clearly that there would be a 

hill ahead. Not only a hill with a hard incline, but also a 

tragic summit. The Christian life always involves this 

realization. Christian living means inevitably the coming to grips 

with great issues and being great enough to make wise decisions. 

There is no greater sight in all the world than that of a noble 

soul confronting a great moral problem, climbing the hill ahead 

without faltering, without unburdening himself, without loss of 
confidence. Such a man makes an unforgettable picture. 

Many religions have their great ethics, their great mysteries, 
their great rewards, but none so great a drama as that of God- 
filled men climbing their hills and accepting their crosses without 
shrinking, without bitterness, without turning upon God. Many 
of these faiths have their bright and broad horizons, but only 
Christianity presents the message of one like Jesus upon a cross- 
crowned hill. There is a sense in which Christianity is the be- 
holding of a great picture or drama—that of the loving Jesus on 
Calvary. We are to look at that, see its significance—and then 
depart untouched, if we can. Many thinkers and leaders now 
stand before the world on their pedestals in the aloofness of 
museums or public institutions—but Jesus is inescapable in palace 
and hut. 

Jesus saw a hill ahead of Him too, for God’s world is one 
that involves this principle of service and sacrifice and confront- 
ing a great issue. We have no way around this hill, nor any way 
to escape the challenge of Jesus who ascended it. The hills ahead 
should be the challenge to our pilgrim feet, the source of our 
greater visions. 

All Christians are necessarily doughty hill-climbers. The 
Church exists to do this in fellowship. Our modern motor-car 
engines, for example, are manufactured to climb hills with great 
ease; can it be that we can make engines which will do in the 
material world what we cannot do in the spiritual world? 

There is the hill ahead in the moral life. People do not know 
life who have not been through tests and conflicts. There are too 
many today talking about hill-climbing who have never ascended 
a neighboring knoll. There are many others who have always 
sought some way around. 

There is the hill ahead in the social life. Things are not as 
we should like to have them. The situation calls not for acqui- 
escent resignation, but for wise, united, continued working for a 
better goal. People will not want to climb the Christian hill 
until they understand why they should, what it will do for them, 
and what is at the top. The great danger to the Church, in having 
great services like those of Christmas and Easter, is that the 
masses will glimpse our Lord only as a new-born Infant and as 
ene who somehow has found Himself upon Calvary to be cruci- 
fied. Such a fragmentary story must necessarily be unsatisfactory. 

There is also the hill ahead in national and international life. 
We need leaders in this realm who can act in the spirit of Jesus 
and have an understanding of what His principles were. We need 
men who are not afraid of the hills of life—men accustomed to 
hard going, men whose feet are firm upon the way. 

There are hills ahead, and they cannot be removed. If we 
would climb them, we must know how to climb, and be prepared 
adequately for the task. 

The present-day Church, in its eager desire to win the new 
generation and to minister more definitely to the particular needs 
of today, has often represented the way of Christ as being very 
easy and attractive and full of pleasure. This has led to a very 
mistaken notion of the heart of Christianity. This does not center 
around pleasures, but around a sacrifice; it does not summon the 
greedy and shallow to partake of benefits which others have been 
solely responsible for producing. It rather summons men who 
love God and want to follow Him to a task and a larger life. 
It summons men to climb a hill rather than to sit down and en- 
joy a banquet and play games afterwards. A Christianity or a 
Church which fails to recognize this fact will not endure. 


Why the “Oxford” Movement? 


By the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn 


Rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE CONFUSION which 

prevails this year in the 

minds of many people be- 
tween the Oxford Movement and 
the Oxford Group Movement has 
claimed as its victim on one occa- 
sion even the impeccable New York 
Times. However one feels about 
this mixup of names, it reminds us that the word Oxford is the 
private property of no one. Many movements have started at 
Oxford. Oxford is the home of lost causes only because it is the 
home of so many successful ones. A certain proportion of failure 
is allowed any place that turns out so many successes. Babe Ruth 
sometimes strikes out. 

This is probably not the last time that the word Oxford 
will be given to a religious movement. Seventy-five years from 
now, when the Oxford Group Movement is celebrating its cen- 
‘tennial, some upstart Oxford Leaguers or Oxford Twenty-first 
Century Club will mar the newspaper reports of the occasion. 
Nor is 1833-1845 the only time when leadership at Oxford might 
have given to a movement the name of the university. Wycliffe 
and his poor preachers started at Oxford. The Holy Club of 
the Wesleys was an Oxford Club. When the Franciscans first 
came to England they knew that just as important as London and 
Canterbury was Oxford. 

Why Oxford? Because, with Cambridge, it stands for the 
colleges of England. To say that Oxford leads is to say that the 
colleges lead. London may be the financial center and the center 
of government, Canterbury the Archbishop’s throne, but Oxford 
is where the thinkers are and the young men. Oxford is the 
future. If you want to know what is going to happen tomorrow 
—look at the colleges. 

John Henry Newman realized this. Despite the opinion of 
William Palmer and others of the early leaders who looked to 
London, he insisted that they remain at Oxford, which to him was 
“4 kind of center, and traditionary source of good principles.” 
He loved young men. “For the tonsured head of middle age he 
was not inclined to show much appreciation. It was to him a 
youth not much wiser and very much less ready.” 

One of his first plans as a Roman Catholic was the establish- 
ment of a Catholic University in Ireland. The failure of this 
scheme was a serious loss to the Roman Church in Great Britain. 
Newman came back to Oxford years later as a Cardinal, and the 
toast to her distinguished son on that occasion was proposed 
by Arthur Balfour. Did the Cardinal think that day of the years 
that were gone, the long exile from the place he loved, but more, 
from the work that he loved, the opportunity that he alone could 
seize? When ‘he was preaching at St. Mary’s, “Credo in New- 
mannum” was a genuine symbol of faith for hundreds of under- 
graduates. “Young men,” wrote Haddan, “in many cases owed 
to Oxford their immortal souls.” William Gladstone: wrote, “An 
extraordinary change appeared to pass upon the spirit of Ox- 
ford. I believe it would be a moderate estimate to say that much 
beyond one-half of the very flower of its youth chose the profes- 
sion of Holy Orders, while an impression scarcely less deep 
seemed to be stamped upon a large portion of its lay pupils. I 
doubt whether at any period of its existence, either since the 
Reformation or before it, the Church of England had reaped 
from either university in so short a time so rich a harvest.” 

A distinguished bishop of our Church told me one day that 
after he had left his parish in a college town to become a bishop, 
some one whose opinion he valued said to him, “If you had 
stayed here five years more you would have changed the univer- 


HE ENGLISH CHURCH of New- 

man’s day knew the opportunity lay in 

the colleges. But do we know where the 
Church’s opportunity is today? And if we do, 
what can be done? Some thought-provoking 
questions are asked in this paper. 


sity.” “If I had known that,” said 
the Bishop, “I should never have 
gone.” 

Did Newman think something 
like that on that day of triumph at 
Oxford as he looked into the young 
faces again? “It was at Oxford, 
and by my parochial sermons, that 
I had influence,” he said later. After all, it is the Oxford Move- 
ment, not the Brompton Oratory Movement, or the London 
Movement. 


VERYONE has his own plan for the Church’s strategy. 

Some say that the country is the place to concentrate be- 
cause the country feeds the city and the great city parishes de- 
pend for their life upon a constant stream of people moving in 
from the country places. Some say that the suburbs present our 
greatest difficulty because the rapidly shifting newlyweds in the 
metropolitan areas never stay long enough in one place to be 
taken into parish life. St. Paul seems to have been concerned 
primarily about the great centers of population and those who 
hold this plan of campaign with him are shown to be very numer- 
ous by the adjective “urbane” which is often applied to the Church. 
As people begin to move now from the city to the country, the 
city will be the feeder for the rural churches. Granting the value 
of all these views, let us remind ourselves in the year of the cen- 
tennial that the Oxford Movement is called the Oxford Move- 
ment, because the colleges are the places of opportunity. 

This month of September, 1933, there were on the trains go- 
ing to college more young people than were on the trains in any 
month of the war. The movement of troops in the World War is 
nothing compared to the movement in population that occurs 
annually each fall. There are more students on Manhattan Is- 
land alone than in all the British Isles. Furthermore, Churchmen 
are proportionally more numerous in the colleges. In New Eng- 
land the Anglican Church has more members in colleges and 
universities than has any other Church. The Oxford of Newman’s 
day contained nothing but members of the Church of England 
(sincere or nominal) because it was against the law for any one 
else to go. Our American colleges at this moment have an ever 
increasing proportion of Episcopalians for reasons which do not 
concern us. The point is that the English Church of Newman’s 
day knew where the opportunity lay; do we today know? 

Perhaps we do know, but what can be-done? Oxford in 1833 
and Yale, Virginia, Michigan, Leland Stanford, and Vassar in 
1933 may be alike in opportunity, but they are not alike in the 
chance of seizing this opportunity. Perhaps it is discouragement 
over the difference between 1833 and 1933 that makes us neg- 
lect the chance afforded by their likeness. “We will grant you 
that the revival must come out of the colleges in America as it 
has always come out of Oxford or Cambridge in England,” says 
one. But consider these differences: 

1. There was one Oxford and Cambridge in England in 1833, 
there are at least 500 first rate colleges in America today. All 
the youth was concentrated in two places then, they are concen- 
trated in 500 centers today. To reach the million students of 
America today is a heartbreaking task compared to reaching the 
thousand students in Oxford in 1833. Nevertheless it is precisely 
this heartbreaking task that the Church must accomplish. If the 
thousand Oxford students were the key to that situation the 
million American ones are the key to our situation. The fact that 
there are a thousand times as many doesn’t really matter, for this 
is a bigger country, the Church is numerically larger and, taken 
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by dioceses, each diocese could concentrate on the colleges within 

its borders as the whole Church in England concentrated on the 

two universities within its borders. 

The key to a situation is the key to a situation no matter what 
its size. If the key is large, so is the situation. If the difficulty 
is enormous so is the opportunity unparalleled, and so is the 
failure tremendous if the one essential task is not done. It could 
only have been the Oxford Movement, it can only be the Amer- 
ican College Movement. 

2. More important than this difference in numbers is the 
change in intellectual and spiritual tone between Oxford in 1833 
and, let us say, Wisconsin, Virginia, or Princeton today. One 
might analyze this change into a bewildering number of details. 
The Origin of Species had not been written, universal suffrage 
was still an ideal, Victorian morality was just beginning its long 
influence, Freud had not been born! It would be difficult even 
to list all the factors great and small that have affected the men- 
tal climate. Perhaps with the peculiar narrowness of the twentieth 
century, we take them more seriously than we should, and re- 
gard the people who never knew about them as not quite bright. 

This difference in atmosphere, however, does not seem as im- 
portant for the Church’s work in the universities as one mechan- 
ical difference between 1933 and 1833. It is a curious, small 
thing that one recognizes instantly as being absent from the re- 
ligious life of the colleges today as soon as one reads about the 
Oxford Movement. It is this—there was a group of men with 
Newman, Froude, Keble, and Pusey; but the clergyman in the 
colleges today is going it alone. What the late Dr. Cosby Bell 
used to call “elbow touch” is singularly lacking for the men who 
minister to students today; it was the most beautiful and in- 
spiring experience of the Oxford leaders. They were a band to 
encourage and uphold each other. Keble was the older, sweeter 
man, Newman was the preacher and leader, Froude the fire- 
brand, Pusey the scholar. The Tracts were never edited but 
there was a general agreement because their writers planned 
together, they ate together, they were one community. There 
was no need for our present-day pathetic expedient of getting 
together for a three-day conference in the summer, or long corre- 
spondence. Literally, like the Apostles with their Lord, they 
waged a spiritual warfare in Oxford as a group. One longs for 
the fellowship which these men had because there were enough 
-of them living in one place. 

To compare statistics—Oxford has one clergyman for every 
three hundred students, our American average is more apt to be 
one to fifteen hundred. Oxford has clergymen on the faculty, as 
fellows, as tutors, as heads of colleges, in addition to the chap- 
lains of each college and the clergy on the staff of the local par- 
ishes. It isn’t enough for us in America today to entrust the rec- 
tor of the local church, or the student chaplain alone with all the 
religious work in the college. It requires a group of men, in vari- 
ous positions (whatever positions are available), all inspired, to 
seize the opportunity that is presented in any one of our universi- 
ties. Newman, for example, with Hurrell Froude, and Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, believed that their work as tutors gave them 
an opportunity to minister to souls as well as minds. They had 
a high esteem for the pastoral side of a teacher’s calling. 

One man cannot face the intellectual or moral difficulties of a 
college alone and do anything more than simply hold the line. 
In an ordinary parish the clergyman is surrounded by older 
Christians, mature and in many cases saintly; here he is dealing 
with youth, idealistic and ready, and what is required is the in- 
spiration to attack that comes from a group of men. 

The words of Achilles returning to the battle, “You shall 
know the difference now that I am back again,” were chosen 
by Froude and Newman on their way home from Italy. “My heart 
always beat faster when I heard his footsteps in the hall” said 
Ward of Newman. “Men are made of glass, the sooner we 
break them and get it over the better” said Newman, and 
“We must make a row in the world. One gains nothing by sitting 


still. I am sure the Apostles did not sit still. . . . The power to 
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move men and women to spiritual decision has always been a 
hall-mark of New Testament authority and benediction.” 

Men don’t say these things to themselves. There is in them 
the divine madness that they say to each other, half doubting, 
and hearts are brave again and arms are strong. 

What this all means quite plainly is, that the next time we 
begin to think about the university we are interested in, we do 
not say to ourselves, ‘““The Rev. Mr. So and So is there as rector, 
as assistant, as chaplain,” and then dismiss the subject. Ten more 
men must be sent to help him, one to teach English, one to be 
freshman dean, one to coach football, three more assistants in 
the local parish, or however they can get employment. 

Some day the colleges of America will be ready for an ex- 
perience similar to Oxford’s long ago, and it will be when a band 
of men is gathered in every place. 


Bits of American Church-Lore 
By the Rev. Edgar L. Pennington 


OW the foundation of Princeton appeared to a zealous 
Anglican missionary, the Rev. James Wetmore, of Rye, 
N. Y., March 26, 1747: 

“Our Methodist Party in this Colony, joyning with those in 
New-Jersey, have very suddenly procured his Majesties Patent 
for a Colledge in the "Jerseys within a very few miles of New- 
York; and have advertized, in the publick News Papers, the 
Opening thereof, under the Care & Direction of the most Zealous 
followers of Mr Whitfield; and yet Presbyterians and the most 
bitter Enemies of the Church. Which, as I apprehend will very 
much affect the state of Religion in this Province as well as the 
Jerseys: I cant therefore think, your Lordship will be offended 
at my sollicitude to acquaint you with the Facts, and request your 
Lordships Influence to prevent the mischief we fear.” 


' From the Rev. John Macdowell, of Brunswick, N. C., to the 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. March 26, 1763: 


“Instead of acquainting the venble Society with my negocia- 
tions in the ministry; all I can acquaint them now is, that I am a 
poor invalid; & from one of the most stirring active ministers 
that ever came into America, can scarcely now leave my room, 
or bear the least breath of air. . . . Many have I seen since I 
have been here, hearty & Gay & Brisk one week & the next 
attended to their grave. This is a dismal climate & when one gets 
sickly here, I have hardly ever known an instance of his re- 
covering.” 


From the Rev. Isaac Browne, of Newark, N. J., to the secre- 
tary of the society, January 6, 1760: 


“In my return from (Morris County) last fall, I stopped at 
a place call’d Horse-Neck, about mid-way betwixt Newark and 
that Part of Morris County where I had then been to preach. 

. The People of Horse Neck are extremely ignorant, few I 
believe are taught to read, and have no Minister of any denomin- 
ation residing among them—The most of ’em are said to live on 
Lands not their own, but have built little Huts where they could 
find Bits of Land unoccupied by others, and there provide a poor 
Maintenance for their Wives and Children, all their Riches con- 
sist in Children of which they have commonly more than they 
know what to do with.” 


From the Rey. Colin Campbell, of Burlington, N. J., Decem- 
ber 20, 1759: 


“I have at this time five young Children taken with the Small- 
pox. I have been induced to have them inoculated from the gen- 
eral Success and blessing that has attended and Still Does, that 
operation, here as it has with you in Brittain, and by my Exam- 
ple, as well as precept have removed the Scruples and prejudices 
of many of my people, who are to follow me in Example with 
themselves and families; Inoculation being but lately practised 
in this part of the world; where the Small pox has made dreadful 
havock; among thousands of white people, and Indians when taken 
in the natural way; I Cannot yet tell what Success will attend 
my endeavours as my Children have but a week agoe recd the 
infection, but from the Symptoms yet appearing, I hope God will 
grant his blessing to it.” 


- ‘The Crisis in Cuba 


By Raymond Leslie Buell 


Research Director, Foreign Policy Association 


UBA TODAY is_ under- 
going a far-reaching revolu- 
tion, the results of which 

cannot be predicted. This revolu- 
tion is a protest against the terror- 
ism of the Machado dictatorship 
which ruled over the island from 
1925 until its overthrow on August (Coyncil of Churches. 
12th; it is also a protest against 

the social misery in which the population lives—misery caused 
in part by general world conditions, and by the economic system 
established in the island by virtue of the Platt Amendment. 

The overthrow of Gerardo Machado on August 12th was 
backed by every element in the island, and had the moral support 
of the American ambassador, Sumner Welles. The overthrow of 
his successor, Dr. Carlos de Cespedes, on September 5th was the 
work of submerged elements—students, laborers, and private 
soldiers, who declared that the Cespedes cabinet was not in sym- 
pathy with a far-reaching social revolution, and that it was sub- 
servient to the United States. Dr. Cespedes was succeeded by a 
junta or committee of five members, representing these radical 
elements. It selected as provisional president Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin, a university professor of medicine. He has been 
given full power to enact laws until the convening of a constitu- 
tional convention. The government will probably proceed to try 
officials who under the Machado régime were accused of political 
murder and corruption. It may also abrogate the Platt Amend- 
ment and carry out drastic agrarian and financial reforms. 

The future of the present government is uncertain. Although 
the members of the junta are for the most part high-minded men, 
they are regarded as impractical visionaries. This junta has not 
received the support of any of the organized political parties in 
the island, nor of the famous secret society, the A. B. C. The 
most serious problem is created by the army. A mutiny of enlisted 
men forced 300 officers to resign. These officers took refuge in 
the Hotel Nacional where they still remain—constituting a 
threat to the stability of the government. Should the army split 
into two antagonistic factions, prolonged civil war may be the 
result. Finally, unlike the Cespedes régime, the new government 
has not received the recognition of the United States. 

Cuba today is stirred by a social revolution such as that which 
Mexico and Spain have undergone during the past few years. In 
the case of Cuba, revolution is directed against the American 
capitalist system; it aims at the creation of a new nation, which 
demands absolute independence from the United States. 

Whether this revolution will succeed, or whether Cuba will 
be thrown back into complete chaos, will depend largely upon 
the attitude of the American government. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that Cuba obtained its independence in 1901 
only after accepting the Platt Amendment—a document which 
gave the United States the right to intervene to maintain a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of life and property. By 
virtue of the guarantees of this amendment and the privileges 
bestowed by the tariff reciprocity agreement of 1902, more Amer- 
ican capital has been invested in Cuba than in any other foreign 
country except Canada. This capital has taken possession of the 
sugar lands, the public utilities, and the banks. As a result of the 
Platt Amendment, the economic system of Cuba lies in foreign 
lands. General Machado was the personification of this system; 
and the new Cuba demands that the entire system be changed. 

President Roosevelt is entitled to great credit in allowing the 
Cuban people to overthrow both Presidents Machado and 
Cespedes. Hitherto the United States had either intervened or 
threatened to intervene at the first sign of revolt; and the result 
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was that the Platt Amendment 
inevitably worked to protect brutal 
dictatorships from the people. For 
the first time in the history of the 
Cuban Republic, the United States 
has allowed a successful revolt in 
the island to take place. For this 
result the President deserves great 
praise. Nevertheless, in rushing 29 
warships to Cuban waters following the overthrow of the Ces- 
pedes régime and in intimating that the United States would have 
to intervene if disorder occurred, the President may have un- 
loosed forces which may make a military occupation of the island 
inevitable. 


HE grave disadvantages of an occupation of Cuba by the 

United States are patent. In view of the new nationalist move- 
ment which has arisen, it is almost certain that a dozen Sandinos 
would arise to challenge the United States. Such an occupation 
would defeat the efforts of the President to conclude new trade 
agreements with Latin American countries and to make a success 
of the Pan-American conference which will be held at Montivedeo 
in December. Finally, such an occupation would play into the 
hands of the Japanese military party which would declare that 
the United States was applying to Cuba the very same policy 
that it had protested against when applied by Japan in Man- 
churia. 

Should civil war break out in Cuba, the United States should 
restrict its intervention to a few coast cities where it would be 
justified in directly protecting foreign lives. But it should not 
attempt to intervene to suppress disorder as such or to prevent a 
radical government from carrying out social reform infringing 
upon American property rights. The Roosevelt administration is 
undertaking widespread economic experiments at home, which 
injure the private capitalist system. Cuba should be allowed the 
same liberty as the United States enjoys. If after a period of time 
no faction should be able to establish a government and the island 
is thrown into complete anarchy, then outside intervention might 
become necessary; but the United States should not undertake 
such intervention without obtaining a mandate to do so from 
Pan-American peace machinery. Only this type of occupation will 
prevent abuses and save the United States from injurious 
criticism. 


+ 
The Sovereignty of God 
(Continued from page 536) 


this world there is still opportunity for him to continue his 
progress towards this goal in some other sphere of existence. 

Now it is baldly apparent that no proof has been offered in 
support of the statements made, nor can there be any, in the strict 
sense of the word, that would satisfy him who was unwilling to 
believe. For like all the truths of God they require first of all an 
act of faith to test their validity. But to him who, seeking to know 
from God His will and asking from Him the power to accom- 
plish it, devotes his energy to the carrying into effect of God’s 
plan for himself, there comes with a certainty more sure than 
mental proof the knowledge that God is Sovereign and that His 
way is the Way of Life. Men are today like Israel of old, a stiff- 
necked and backsliding people, and it is only by turning again unto 
the Lord and walking in His ways, by humbling themselves under 
the Almighty hand of God, that they will realize that perfection 
of life which admits them into full communion with Him in whose 
Presence is the fullness of joy. 
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A Great Church Opportunity 


By the Rev. Frederick W. Jones 
Editor, ‘‘“Rhode Island Diocesan Record” 


N ACCURATE PICTURE of the Church can be found 
A: that pathetic scene in Cavalcade where an Anglican 
priest is preaching to an empty church in London. It is 

a beautiful and moving sermon, but there is nobody except a 
woman or two in the corners and an old man in the front pew. 

An accurate picture of the spirit of the world today is 
a throng of speculators rushing into a broker’s office during the 
first upturn in stocks which occurred in all the great cities of the 
country. 

It is evident that the world is intent on returning to the flesh 
pots of Egypt, so long has it been denied pleasure and luxury. We 
have had to confine our thoughts to bread alone and this has 
made us forget that»we must also live by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. With returning prosperity 
the forces of Mammon will use the power of publicity to the 
limit to exalt and to sell the tawdry and all that glitters. Things 
will again be in the saddle. 

The one great chance for Christianity and for the triumph 
of the things of the Spirit is that the Church will use to as great 
a degree the powers of publicity, for these will determine the 
course of civilization. We see this exemplified in the White 
House. There a man is able through the means of the public press 
to carry a message from his desk to the four corners of the world, 
and in a few short hours alter the course of men’s thoughts and 
prepare the way for a new social order. 

But how is the Church preparing to meet this great conflict 
between Mammon and Christ? In the diocese of Rhode Island, 
for instance, it has reduced the appropriation for publicity from 
$1,200 to $450. Some parishes have felt that they could not con- 
tinue to subscribe to the Diocesan Record, the official organ 
of the diocese. Others have either abandoned their parish leaflets 
or so reduced them that in form and content they are negligible. 
The Church has retreated, leaving most of the field of pub- 
licity to the powers of commercialism or of unqualified evil. For 
the men in the street the implication is the Church itself is 
chiefly concerned in keeping itself alive, in obtaining bread, and 
either has not the courage to proclaim abroad the power of the 
Spirit or lacks the willingness to make sacrifices to uphold the 
evangel of the published word. 

In the field of religious journalism, denominational papers 
of fine tradition and high purpose have had to be abandoned one 
after another. 

I venture to say that there is no Episcopalian of the first order 
who does not read a Church paper just as there is no good banker 
who does not read a financial magazine. What you are really 
interested in you will read about. 

I believe that it is the duty of Episcopalians to support these 
and their other national publications as generously as they sup- 
port their own parishes. It would not be bad religion or bad 
policy for parishes and dioceses to assess themselves to keep these 
great organs of spiritual power and leadership not merely on the 
safe side of bankruptcy but to make it possible for them to de- 
velop all the greater gifts of journalism. 

The Church should realize that now is the time to make use 
of this great modern power of evangelism. In no other way can 
the world be saved to Christ. The daily papers are more and 
more recognizing the value of the message of the churches and 
are doing much of their work for them. 

If the Episcopal Church or any other Church is to hold its 
own in these new days that are fast approaching when ma- 
terialism is again seeking the throne, it will have to increase its 
appropriations for publicity, give new dignity to those who serve 
in that cause, and support its own publications. In these modern 
days there is no other way of going into all nations and teaching 
them whatsoever the Master has commanded, except through 
the evangel of the published word. 
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The Right Attitude 


By the Rev. Chester Burge Emerson, D.D. 
Canon of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Being rooted and grounded in love.’—EPHESIANS 3: 17b. 
F's se Past’ in the epistle for today is this fine text which 


is St. Paul’s conception of the truly Christian man and is 

likewise the condition of a truly Christian society. It is a 
comprehensive statement of the state of grace to which this dis- 
traught world is alien. For the world is rooted in hate and 
grounded in force. The mind of Christ is an increasing leaven, to 
be sure, but the lump of paganism is still hard and unyielding. 

There is a story, legend no doubt, that during the Great 
War Constantinople found itself unable to feed the many dogs 
which ordinarily were its street scavengers. They ingeniously 
devised a scheme of letting the dogs get rid of themselves by the 
old method of survival of the fittest, so they shipped them all to 
a small island in the Marmora and left them to their own de- 
vices. The survivor was a wolfhound. That is a philosophy of 
human life which is abroad today, and with which the Spirit of 
Christ is in contest. 

No man can define life, but a good description might be this: 
“Life is a situation devised by the infinite ingenuity of God in 
which to train sons for an inheritance of power by teaching them 
to use power in a friendly spirit” (Bosworth). How fast we 
have grown in the acquisition of power—in science, industry, 
and education—and it is still but the morning and the evening 
of the first day of man’s creative achievement. No man can guess 
its end. Perhaps there is no end. — : 

But goodwill has not kept pace with power, and without that 
life is a jungle where the vices as well as the virtues of the beast 
obtain and no hope at the end, for even the king of the beasts 
dies of hunger whose satisfaction he is no longer able to capture. 
We must make up our minds soon that the law of the pack can- 
not be the code of man. We are forever quarreling about the 
rights of man, and will continue to do so until we discover the 
worth of man. When we see, that, we shall forget to fight, we 
will want to give. So long as we look upon the earth as a field 
for exploitation, and think of every other man as merely a two- 
legged competitor, we will continue to keep capture as our noblest 
watchword. When we will consider the earth as the creative 
gift of a Father to His thankful and unthankful children, and 
think of men as “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ,” 
then contribution will become our ideal. Competition will not 
be less keen, but it will be exercised in the field of codperation 
instead of combat. 

The great problem still for humanity, after all these centuries, 
is to establish a ground for the assumption of human brother- 
hood. We find it on Calvary as nowhere else, and its symbol is a 
Cross. God hung His heart high on a Cross, because beneath it 
were men and women who must have been worth its sacrifice. 
God does not send His love on a fool’s errand. If we could really 
see ourselves as Jesus saw us, we could not continue to be the 
mean and selfish and cruel folk we are. 

“God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” 
Such love is the supreme meaning of life and sacrifice is its su- 
preme method. Those who truly seek to find the Son become 
“rooted and grounded” in the love that was in Him. Without 
such love, man is little better than a beast and society a jungle. 
With it, that active goodwill which is born of such love can make 
the kingdoms of the earth codperative provinces in the Kingdom 


of God. 


4a - 
THE ASCENSION of the soul starts with the bowing of the 
head. —Canon Goudge. 
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Is It Worth While ? 


By the Rev. A. Constantine Adamz 
Rector of Christ Church, Tracy City, Tenn. 


(Reprinted from the Spirit of Du Bose) 


PASSION for Christian service, an innate love for peo- 
ple, an ironclad constitution, an invincible stomach, a 
callous disregard for rattlesnakes and flies, a passive dis- 
approval of moonshining and bootlegging, and an indomitable 
courage plus infinite patience are the prerequisites for a priest 
working among the splendid people of the Tennessee mountains. 

The necessity of this work can be easily stated: to overcome 
a lack of socialization and to bring backward communities into 
the front rank of civilization. I have in mind a particular com- 
munity where there is neither church nor school house. There 
was a general meeting house there a few years ago, but the new 
ideas expounded there by a Primitive Baptist preacher led the 
people to burn the building and chase the preacher out of the 
community. Strangers are scrutinized from behind trees and out- 
houses, and recently one of its own citizens was ambushed and 
shot after being suspected of having reported a neighbor’s still. 

Neither Corsican vendettas nor Kentucky feuds surpass the 
spirit of vengeance exhibited in some of the Tennessee mountain 
communities. A recent feud was supposedly settled when a young 
man of one group attacked the wife of a man from another group. 
Shooting, killing, and fighting are more than common. While 
waiting for a bus on the most prominent street of our town, I 
was talking with a deputy sheriff. As soon as I had gone, this 
man turned, walked half a block, and shot another deputy through 
the coat-tail. On another occasion, a young man walked into our 
pool room, shot our sheriff's right arm off, and then shot him 
through the heart. Within an hour the deputy had sent a bullet 
through the heart of the young slayer. I conducted both funerals 
the same day. But the federal government had to station a ma- 
chine gun and men here so that we could conduct the services. 

“The poor whites of the mountains” is an expression often 
heard, and while poverty is often seen at its worst among the 
mountaineers the greatest poverty in a large number of cases is 
the poverty of ideals. Sanitation needs to be taught. Food is im- 
properly prepared and skin diseases are common. The standard 
of living in general is very low; the possibilities, however, are 
great. Many of the mountaineers are of the finest English, Scotch- 
Irish, or Swiss extraction. Those of this group are eager to make 
good. On Easter Day a converted moonshiner and his oldest son 
walked a total of sixteen miles to be present at our village 
church.at Tracy. City to receive the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar and to present their mite boxes. While writing this article 
I have classes at five communities waiting for Holy Baptism, and 
community after community requesting me for the services of 
our Church. It is impossible to reach some of these communities 
by automobile. On one occasion Dr. W. Haskell DuBose and 
Professor Long of the University of the South at Sewanee ac- 
companied me on a twenty-mile hike to one of the coves, where 
we made plans for the first Christmas tree that community had 
ever seen. We were directed on this trip by one of my Boy Scouts, 
and at one point had to ford a creek with the water more than 
knee deep. ; 

I have found that the effective method in this type of work is 
in making contacts. This is done in innumerable ways. For ex- 
ample, work with Boy Scouts and their parents, sick calls, funer- 
als, stereopticon lectures, fraternal orders, bush-arbor meetings, 
hunting trips with men, hikes with boys of other communities, 
daily vacation Bible and craft schools, the various organizations 
of the local church, the Emerald-Hodgson Memorial Hospital 
at Sewanee, work at the county jail, the Red Cross Chapter, 
sermons and articles in the local county papers, the use of bulle- 
tin boards, distribution of literature, instruction classes, and spe- 
cial services for shut-ins. If one really has a passion for Christian 
service, making proper contacts will present no difficulty. 

But some will ask: “What of the results of all this work; is 
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it really worth while?” In answer, let it suffice to relate a few 
instances of definite results: 

After finding a widow and her four children washing clothes 
for a living, we secured a position for the mother in one of our 
Church boarding schools. Result: The son and two daughters are 
now in school, and the third daughter is in a Nashville hospital, 
in training to become a nurse. They are all making good. Is it 
worth while? 

A mother was asked to permit her illegitimate son to attend 
our Church school. He became increasingly interested and was 
finally baptized and confirmed. We later sent him to one of our 
Church boarding schools where he is now one of the best liked 
boys on the campus. Is it worth while? 

A similar case is one where we got hold of a boy through 
Scouting. He has been baptized and confirmed, and is now making 
good in high school. And this while his father continues a drunk- 
ard, and often runs the boy’s mother away from home with 
threats to kill her. 

I could give the names of scores of young people from this 
locality who, when given the opportunity, have made good in life. 
One is a prominent judge at Nashville, another is a banker there, 
while a third is a vestryman of one of our churches in the same 
city. Among others is a trained nurse, now in North Carolina; 
a minister at Memphis who last year received his D.D. from 
Sewanee; an organist at one of the largest churches in St. Louis; 
school teacher; music teachers; superintendents of education, etc., 
etc. One of our young men is now in training for Holy Orders, 
and a young woman of our congregation has volunteered for 
work as a foreign missionary. A number of our young people are 
now in various universities preparing for definite vocations. The 
contributions made by these mountain people have blessed the 
common good of our contemporary life, and they will yet give 
great leaders for our civilization. Is it worth while? 

=. 


Wine in the Scriptures 


H" 1s the wine question, told in a few words: 


1. Christ made wine. See St. John 2: 1-11, and 4: 46. 
2. Christ drank wine. See St. Matt. 11: 17-19, St. Luke 
7: 33-34. 

3. In instituting the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper, Christ made 
use of wine, calling it as the Jews were wont to do, at their 
Paschal festival, “the fruit of the vine.’ See St. Matt. 26: 29, St. 
Mark 14: 25, and St. Luke 22: 18. See also the Mishna, or Oral 
Law of the Jews, Part I, Chap. vi, on Benedictions: ““How do 
they bless the fruits? . . . For wine they say, “Thou who createst 
the fruit of the vine.” 

4, Christ intended this ordinance to be a perpetual memorial of 
His death and His atoning sacrifice. See I Cor. 11:25, 26. 

5. This phrase, “fruit of the vine,’ denotes, as does the word 
wine, a drink simply exhilarating, unless used to excess; in which 
case it becomes intoxicating. See I Cor. 11: 21—“and another is 
drunken.” See also Ps. 104: 15. 

6. That the Jews understood by the word wine, a drink, 
which, when freely used, would cause drunkenness, is evident 
from the fact mentioned by Christ, respecting Himself, viz.: that 
for His drinking it, they charged Him with being a wine bibber. 
See St. Luke 7: 35. 

7. That the wine used at the Paschal feast was capable of 
producing intoxication, if taken too freely, is evident also, from 
the restriction placed upon the use of it. See the Mishna, Ch. X, 
Sec. 7; the obvious reason for the restriction being the one men- 
tioned by those eminent Jewish annotators on the Oral Law, 
Bartenora and Maimonides, viz.: lest the person drinking should 
become intoxicated. 

8. The above statements are most abundantly confirmed by 
those eminent fathers of the Church—SS. Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Chrysostom, and Augustine. 

9. The different effects of wine mentioned in Scripture can 
all be accounted for by the temperate and the intemperate use of 
it; and they have an apt illustration in what is said in the Book of 
Proverbs, respecting the eating of honey—‘My son, eat thou 
honey, because it is good.” Chap. 24:13. “It is not good to eat 
much honey.” Chap. 25: 27. 

—From The Living Church of April 7, 1883. 
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Food Habits in Classic Times 
By Major L. Younce, Ph.D. 


Professor of History and Political Science, Marquette University 


HE GREEKS had no knives and forks, but helped them- 

selves with their fingers, which according to the ancient 

saying “were made first.” Their spoons, however, did have 
a hook at the end of the handle, not to pry bottles open with, 
for they appear to have had none, but to pick fish from the shell. 
In the interests of expeditious justice to the piéce de resistance 
the guests would sometimes lie flat on their couches, like hunts- 
men stalking their prey, instead of propped on their elbow. 

At a typical dinner party, first would come sweetmeats, cakes, 
lettuce or pungent herbs, oysters, and thrushes. These were fol- 
lowed by sleek eels done crisp and brown, or some other such 
delicacy fresh from the fish market. These Mediterranean peo- 
ples would not do without a fish course. As the Eastern proverb 
has it: “It is only the Arabs of the desert that affect to despise 
fish.’ Then came sausages, poultry, pork including pig’s haslet 
and chine, feet and snout, calf’s pluck, kid’s head, small hams, 
and so on and so forth, finishing the first round. With the second 
course came honey, cheese cakes, fresh and preserved fruits, and 
confectionery. No wonder Apicius, the celebrated later Roman 
epicure, also famous professional parasite or diner-out (early 
professional model, some claim, of the guest speaker and toast- 
master)—no wonder Apicius invented a specific to be taken 
after heavy dinners, against indigestion. It was made up of salt, 
pepper, ginger, thyme, celery, rocket, and aniseseed, with lamoni, 
wild marjoram, holy thistle, spikenard, parsley, and hyssop. They 
who could digest and retain the remedy need not be afraid of any 
dinner! 

Some of these old Greeks were astonishing topers. At Aga- 
thon’s famous entertainment it is related that Alcibiades and 
Socrates each drained at a single draught a cup that held two 
quarts. Perhaps this gives us some light on the latter’s domestic 
difficulties with the good Xantippe! At a funeral feast given by 
Alexander the Great a certain Promachus won the wreath in the 
drinking bout by a close margin, imbibing, ’tis said, a couple of 
gallons to do it, but dying three days afterward and therefore 
winning some more wreaths he was not conscious of wearing. 

The Romans present great originality in culinary preparation 
and catering (not to mention coarser and more astonishing enter- 
tainment, which we shall not go into). One famous Roman 
dinner party presented in one course a great tray, the chief orna- 
ment of which was a bronze donkey, whose baskets were filled 
with olives, and on whose back rode a silver silenus, whose pores 
exuded a sauce that fell on the breast of roast young pig beneath. 
Sausages on silver gridirons, with Syrian plums and pomegranate 
seeds beneath them to simulate fire; and dishes, also of silver, 
containing various vegetables, shellfish, snails, and a reptile or two, 
formed other delicacies of this course. But the feature of the 
first course was the carved figure of a brooding hen, brought in 
on a separate small tray. The eggs taken from beneath her were 
offered to the guests, who found the apparent eggs made of 
dough, on breaking which with their spoons, a fat beccafico or 
garden warbler was seen lying in the pepper-seasoned yolk, and 
strongly tempting the beholder to eat. Therewith, mulsum, the 
scientific mixture of Hymettian honey and Falernian wine, was 
copiously drunk to aid digestion, and witch (and other) stories 
told between the courses, among which courses for example a 
vast swine succeeded to a wild boar stuffed with little sausages. 
Finally there was a loud and ominous rumbling in the ceiling as 
of thunder, then it rent from end to end, and a great silver hoop, 
on which were various presents—ointment bottles of silver and 
alabaster, silver garlands with beautifully chiselled leaves, and 
circlets and other trifles—descended to the table. After dessert 
the party rose, to meet again in the brilliant salon, the inter- 
vening moments being spent in social conversation in the bath 
and in sauntering along the colonnades. The debauch that gradu- 
ally develops does not interest us. Such was ease among the 
Romans. 
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The Glasgow Cathedral 


By Forbes Robertson 


INSFOLK IN SCOTLAND (near and dear they are, 
and of “the Gentle Persuasion” or Scots Episcopal Kirk) 
sent lately a copy of the historical supplement published by 

the Glasgow Herald to mark its 150th anniversary. 
* Ok O* 


Among the illustrations there is a fine picture showing “the 
ancient Cathedral of Glasgow as it stands in our day—the 
greatest of the ‘things that remain.’ ” 

* Ok O* 

The site on which the Cathedral Church of St. Kentigern’s 
stands is one which legend claims to be the first in Scotland set 
apart for Christian worship and burial by consecration and 
blessing with hands apostolical and episcopal; and this at a 
time when Iona was unknown, when all there was to Edin- 
burgh may or may not have been the Castrum Puellarum, the 
Castle of the Maidens, where the Pictish kings kept their daugh- 
ters until they could marry them off; and when there was not 
even a solitary devotee of the Royal and Ancient Game to share 
with sea fowl the solitary wilderness which later saw the town 
of St. Andrew’s arise. 

* Ok Ok 

All Glaswegians irrespective of kirk connections hold the 
legend to be born of fact (let him that doubteth be damned) ; 
for St. Ninian even before he built Candida Casa on the site 
of Whithorn arrived on that of Glasgow, and on the little hill 
beside the Molendinar Burn he built a cell, setting apart in 
due form the ground as sacred to Christian worship and burial. 

Ok Ok 

Tribal warfare and apostasy among the converts made by St. 
Ninian led to his connection with the place being all but entirely 
forgotten. Two centuries later St. Kentigern (commonly called 
Mungo) built a little church of wattles and reéstablished Chris- 
tian worship on the hill beside the Molendinar Burn. To this 
church St. Columba and his brethren came on pilgrimage from 
Iona, “singing hymns in honor of the Apostle of Strathclyde,” 
St. Ninian. It was on this visit to St. Kentigern that St. Columba 
presented him with the “simple crook of wood” which is said to 
have been preserved in the Church of St. Wilfred’s at Ripon down 
to as late as the fifteenth century. 

* OK OK 


According to the Aberdeen Breviary, St. Kentigern lived to 
advanced age. The Breviary states that at the time of his death 
he had reached 185 years, which, if true, is a tribute to the 
healthful nature of the climate which prevails in the Glasgow 
district. His brethren buried him beneath the altar of his wattle 
church, and even today the spot is a place of pilgrimage, and 
not all the pilgrims are sightseeing tourists who have just so many 
minutes to see the Cathedral before hastening to Edinburgh or 
some other place of comparatively recent origin. 

* Ok Ox 


Above and around the tomb of St. Kentigern the Hie Kirk 
of Glasgow arose slowly through the years and centuries; and 
in the Laich Kirk, miscalled in modern times a crypt, the chapel 
and shrine of St. Kentigern were among the more sacred parts 
of the church. The chapel still remains with traces of the shrine. 

* Ok Ok 


In spite of the clamor of Genevan Reformers like Andrew 
Melville who urged the demolition of the Hie Kirk as a “monu- 
ment of idolatry, whither superstitious people resorted to do their 
devotions, and which by reason of its huge vastness was un- 
suited for the stern simplicity of orthodox rites,’ the citizens 
stubbornly protected their Hie Kirk from sharing the fate of 
many a beautiful church elsewhere in Scotland. In external ap- 
pearance it is the same as it was before the Reformation, a dis- 
tinction it shares with the Cathedral of St. Magnus at Kirk- 
wall in the Orkneys. 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


THE DevELopMENT oF Mopern Caruoricism. By the Rev. 
Wilfrid L. Knox and the Rev. A. R. Vidler. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th.D. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1933. $2.25. Pp. xxi, 320. 


S A HISTORY of the gradual leavening of Anglo-Cathol- 

icism with “Liberalism,” and as an account of other tenden- 
cies at work in the English Church, this book is an invaluable 
contribution to Anglican theological literature. The superseding 
of the rigorous, at times obscurantist, theology of the Trac- 
tarians, by views better able to be reconciled with the advance 
of modern scientific and religious thought, is clearly traced 
through the Lux Mundi discussions, the Kikyu controversy, Es- 
.says Catholic and Critical, and the emergence of the “Cambridge 
School” of Liberal Catholicism. The analysis of such works 
as Will Spens’ Belief and Practice, Thornton’s The Incarnate 
Lord, and A. E. Taylor’s The Faith of a Moralist, is in itself 
worth the price of the book. 

There is so much that is splendid in this volume that it is 
painful to be obliged to point out some serious, even vital, de- 
fects. In the first place, in the course of restating Catholic doc- 
trine in more modern terms, the writers at times “pour the baby 
out with the bath,” and jettison vital elements of Christian truth. 
In the second place, their conception of modern Catholicism is 
far too narrow. One receives the impression that about the only 
really intelligent, up to date Catholic thought is that which 
emanates from the right little, tight little isle, and more partic- 
ularly from the banks of reedy Cam. No American theologian 
is referred to by the authors except DuBose, the very valuable 
Summa of the late Francis J. Hall being passed over by them in 
silence. The Essays in Order are not mentioned. The authors seem 
entirely unacquainted with the tremendous contributions of the 
modern Russian theologians. Yet all of these should be considered 
in any attempt to deal with modern Catholicism. Such a book as 
Florensky’s Stolp i Utverzhdenie Istini, for instance, exhibits a 
richer knowledge of modern thought united to a profounder grasp 
upon the Faith than any English theologian I know of. 

The argument from “religious experience’—used in a loose, 
indefinite sense—is onesidedly stressed at the expense of that 
appeal to history, which has been the strength of Anglican 
scholarship for centuries. This argument needs searching scrutiny. 
In what sense can “religious experience” be said to prove the doc- 
trine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, or the Second Coming of Christ, 
or the Resurrection of the body and the life everlasting ? Obviously, 
it alone cannot prove the truth of the Virgin Birth of Christ, which 
perhaps is one reason why the authors are quite content to see this 
belief denied or explained away. Nor does it prove even the Resur- 
rection of Christ as an historic, objective fact, which is therefore 
treated as of “secondary” importance (p. 211). The primary 
doctrine of Christianity, the very foundation of the Christian 
religion, a matter of secondary importance! Other important 
truths are dealt with in similar jejune and superficial fashion. 
In fact, we have here, apparently, an Anglican version of Tyr- 
rell-Loisy Modernism, a Modernism favorable to ritualism and 
sacramentalism but gravely defective in more fundamental mat- 
ters. The nebulous conception of authority here presented leaves 
the door open to deny everything taught by the Church and in- 
deed by our Lord Himself, on the plea that it is not essential 
to Catholic spiritual experience. One would think that the Church’s 
Creed, accepted in its historic sense, was the irreducible minimium 
necessary for the full-orbed experience and life which she offers. 
But then, according to these authors (taking their theology from 
John Inglesant), “absolute truth is not revealed.” Christians 
had hitherto supposed that Jesus Christ is the Word, ie., 
Absolute Truth, Incarnate. Whittle down the Gospel into rela- 
tive truth and it ceases to be the Gospel. Its claim to be the 


absolute truth of God is the very core of Christianity. It will 
be a sad day for Anglo-Catholicism when it has nothing better to 
offer than the pro-Roman obscurantism of one wing, and the 
modernist pseudo-Catholicity of the other. In general these writers 
raise the right questions but give the wrong answers. It is no 
slight distinction to have raised the right questions. 
Wi HD: 
——_@_—_ 

Bees are suspect when their authors seem desirous of pro- 

moting sales by prefacing their pages with “profits, if any, 
goto. . .” (fill in any worthy object). E. 2, mainly by H. A. 
Wilson (W. Knott & Son, Ltd., London. $1.40), was one of these, 
and it escapes censure by sheer merit. It is a series of reprints 
from the monthly parish magazine of St. Augustine’s, Haggerston, 
E. 2., London (whence the title). It is militantly Catholic, even 
skirting the swamp of ornate sentimentalism at times; it is doc- 
trinal, with the simple definiteness which so often is to be found in 
“poor” parishes; it is full of local allusions as befits a parish 
paper; and in spite of or because of all this it gives a delightful 
picture (augmented by illustrations) of life and work in a Cock- 
ney Catholic parish. If you want to see how one clergy house pro- 
duces an interesting parish paper, buy EF. 2, and go and do like- 
wise; if you want to show an imaginative friend the strength and 
power of an uncompromising Catholic work of the sort in which 
England excels and we seem slow to produce in America, give him 
a copy of E. 2. Finally, if you want a book on the results of the 
Oxford Movement much more vivid and alive than the most 
scholarly tome in print, you can still buy E. 2, and add your mite 
to the “profits for St. Augustine’s.”” And after you have done so, 
you may not like it: it is that kind of a book. W. F. L. 


———_@——_ 


Two Sarnts: St. BERNARD AND ST. Francis. By G. G. Coulton. 
Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 121. $1.00. 


HESE CHAPTERS are reprinted (with the omission of 

most of the footnotes and the addition of 10 illustrations) 
from Dr. Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion. The anti-Roman 
Catholic polemic, which makes so much of the longer work rather 
tedious reading, is almost entirely absent from these particular 
chapters and their reprinting in this convenient form was a very 
happy idea. 


ee 
HYMN 
(Psalm 16) 


LOVING GOD, thou art my God, 
— I have no good like Thee, 
In Thee I trust, in Thee alone 
My confidence shall be. 


All my delight is on the saints 
Of earth and heaven above, 

Whose excellence in virtue is 
The radiance of Thy love. 


My portion is the Lord Himself, 
He will maintain my lot, 

He is my goodly heritage 
Whatever I have not. 


O loving Lord, Thy love bestows 
My ever-growing store 

Of pleasures which at Thy right hand 
Shall last forevermore. 


In sorrow I can still rejoice, 
My joy with pain can cope, 
And when my earthly days are o'er 
My flesh shall rest in hope. 


Thou wilt not leave my soul in gloom 
For thou hast promised me 

That where Thou art, Thou Lord of light, 
There shall Thy servant be. 


FREDERICK P. SwEZEY. 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., 
Editor 


St. Michael and All Angels 


Reap St. Matthew 18: 10. 
O« LORD speaks as one who loves children and believes 


in angels. Many Christians believe as did pious Jews in 

our Lord’s day, that each soul has a guardian angel ap- 
pointed by our heavenly Father to care for it. It is a comforting 
thought, but we cannot infer its truth from this saying of Christ. 
The most we can build upon it is that the angels of God are 
concerned about what happens on earth to His little ones. But 
whatever be true as to this, it is certainly not true, as we used 
to be’taught in sentimental hymns, that we may look forward 
to becoming angels. There is no shadow of warrant for any such 
belief. They belong to a different order of being from ourselves. 
We are God’s human children, and though, as St. Paul declares, 
we shall be changed when this corruptible has put on incorrup- 
tion and this mortal immortality, we shall still be essentially 
human and not angelic. This the Church implies in the Michael- 
mas collect, “O everlasting God, who hast ordained and consti- 
tuted the services of angels and men in a wonderful order.” 
Angels and men are both included in the wonderful order of 
God’s creation, but are not to be confused or mingled, nor does 
one pass from one state of being to the other. 

We do, however, share some of the work and the privileges 
of the angelic body in that we may serve God, and, what is still 
more glorious, may adore Him. Thus at the altar in our highest 
act of praise we laud and magnify His glorious Name, “with angels 
and archangels and with all the company of heaven.” We have 
a still brighter and more inspiring destiny in common with them 
because “we shall see His face” even as they do. That is the 

*end of our creation, the final purpose toward which all the 
discipline of the Christian life and all the wonderful ministries 
ordained by God are leading us. So great is this thought that the 
imagination is staggered by it and language fails to encompass 
it. “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for those 
who love Him.” Yet, although we feel ourselves inadequate 
either to express or define this hope, it enriches life and sustains 
the soul. So indeed does the thought of angels which our Lord 
here expresses. If we thought of ourselves as the only beings in 
all creation who can know, obey, and worship God, our in- 
significant and rebellious race on this tiny fragment of star 
stuff in the universe of appalling vastness would be pitifully 
lonely. But if we think of the host of heaven encompassing and 
protecting us by God’s command, and ordering life, it has a 
color and a security deeply satisfying and comforting. 

“Take heed,” our Lord says. He often says it. He desires 
that we shall be filled with inspiring hope and upheld by divine 
promises, but He also desires that we shall not fail to understand 
the responsibilities that go with these blessings. The angels 
who behold the face of our Father are angels of love and mercy, 
because they are His ministers, who is All Love and All Mercy. 
But they are also ministers of His righteousness. Our Lord seems 
to see them shrinking back in horror and dismay from the spec- 
tacle of cruelty, unkindness, and neglect toward God’s little 
ones. Such deeds have no place in God’s heaven and should have 
no place in God’s earth. Let us meditate upon the comfort and 
the warning, and then again upon the illimitable hope contained 
in this saying of our Lord. 

No deed of cruelty and unkindness to His little ones goes 
unmarked by His angels, nor let us believe does any deed of love 
and mercy. 


O God, whose wisdom has set us in a universe of wonderful 
order and whose angels do Thy will both in heaven and on 
earth, give us grace not only to pray but to labor that Thy will 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


T IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION in Church social service 
affairs to learn of the work of the Episcopal City Mission 
Society in New York, which was established more than a hundred 
years ago to “carry the Word of God and the comfort of the 
City Saviour” to those not being reached by 
Miccions regular parish churches. With the passage 
of time, chapels have become self-support- 
ing parishes until an aggregate attendance of 85,826 worshippers 
is reported for last year. The importance of the work of the | 
chaplains in chapels, thirty-four hospitals, nine asylums and 
homes, seventeen prisons and reformatories, four convalescent 
and fresh air centers, and at Potter’s Field, Hart Island, Ellis 
Island, and in the Court of Family Relations cannot be over- 
estimated; but we women are especially interested in what the 
fifty-three full time and seven part time workers, the staff of 
fresh air camps, and other women are doing. 

No cessation comes to their labors. It is an all day, all the 
year round job, and its phases and interests are many. We run 
the gamut of the whole of human emotion as we learn of the 
problems confronting those so ready to help. An ever increasing 
stream of stricken people passes through the social service office 
of Mrs. Muriel Lenton and her staff. It is not only the poor but 
also Church members of the professional and executive classes 
who come for help. They are at the end of their resources! Meals 
reduced to a minimum and homes changed again and again, al- 
ways for cheaper ones. Clothes and shoes wear out with no money 
to replenish. Undernourished children need nursing and hospital 
care; and we have the work of the convalescent home to meet 
the need. To assist in maintaining home and family a worker is 
kept at the Family Court, where many maladjustments come to 
light. This worker has brought about many “happy endings” and 
reéstablished families. Mrs. Lenton believes that “it is of the 
utmost importance that courage and morale should not be further 
strained.” 


XM 71TH SPLENDID INSIGHT this feature of City Mis- 
sions has bolstered up morale against the pressing fear of 
failure by paying wages instead of giving charity. It has further 
provided a safeguard against the utter breakdown of spirit and 
Goodwill self-respect for hundreds of unemployed 
Tee ae women, who have given of the labor of 
their hands. The effect of this self-reliance 
has been electrifying. Discarded articles, clothing, shoes, and 
furniture are daily being utilized to help both men and women 
to take a new lease on life. 


T ST. BARNABAS’ HOUSE, under the direction of Miss 

Edna Chambers and her force many a woman has regained 
her hope. During the past year 2,427 women and children were 
sheltered under its roof, 50,615 being cared for in one day, and 
168,860 meals were served. In the process 
of giving shelter many families have been 
rebuilt through temporarily relieving the 
husband of worry over the welfare of his loved ones. 

The children of the lower East Side are kept normal and 
clean minded by wholesome recreation and educational pursuits 
at God’s Providence House. Herbert Miller is the director ot 
many workers as well as of much work and play. Crafts, club 
work, athletics, dramatics, and movies keep the youngsters busy 
and happy. Convalescent homes, fresh air camps, Daily Vacation 
Bible schools are all making their contribution to the upbuilding 
of youthful lives. 

Miss Alice Palmer and her ‘associates work untiringly at 
Ellis Island in their effort to supply spiritual comfort to many 
dejected women, particularly to those who are outbound and 
facing many of life’s major problems. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Church Needs Larger 
Diocesan Payments 


Work Maintenance on Present Basis 
of Minimum Operations Requires 
25% Increase, Says Franklin 


EW YorK—Maintenance of exist- 
N ing Church work on the present 

basis of minimum operations and 
reduced salaries will require in 1934 an 
increase in payments from the dioceses to 
the National Council of about 25 per cent 
over the pledges made for 1933, according 
to Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer. He made 
this report to the Department of Finance 
of the National .Council at its meeting 
here September 21st. 

Reserves of old balances and unused 
legacies have been exhausted, interest on 
trust funds and bank balances is less, in- 
dividual gifts are smaller, and these de- 
creases can only be made up by increased 
pledges from the dioceses. 

Preliminary consideration was given by 
the department to the appropriations for 
1934, but all action in this respect was 
in the way of recommendations to the Na- 
tional Council and its several departments 
at meetings October 10th and 11th. 

The department was cheered by news of 
definite efforts being made in-a number of 
dioceses to bring about a measure of re- 
covery in giving for the missionary enter- 
prise. 


——_@—_—_- 


Northern Indiana Dean 
Retires; Active 53 Years 


MisHawaka, INp.—Less than a week 
after his 25th anniversary celebration as 
rector of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, the 
Very Rev. L. C. Rogers presented his 
resignation September 20th as dean at a 
meeting of the vestry. 

Bishop Gray, of Northern Indiana, will 
have charge of the parish temporarily. 

Dean Rogers retires after 53 years of 
activity in the ministry. He became dean- 


emeritus. 
——— 


Iowa Bishop, Field Department 
Members Plan Diocesan Meetings 
Davenport, lowA—The Bishop of Iowa 

and members of the field department are 

making a tour of the diocese commencing 

October Ist. 


California Group Buys 
10,000 Meals for Needy 


San FraNncisco—Ten thousand meal 


tickets were furnished during the past 
two years to unemployed business 
women through funds raised by the 
Daughters of the King of the diocese 
of California. 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, 
Santo Domingo City, Dominican Republic. 


Dominican Republic Parish 
Constructs New Church 


Large Edifice Erected to Replace One 
Destroyed by Hurricane 


SANTO Dominco City, Dominican RE- 
PUBLIC—A fine new building has been 
erected by the parish of the Church of the 
Epiphany to replace the church building 
destroyed in the hurricane of 1930. The 
rectory, which is adjacent, was purchased 
last winter. 

The Rev. Dr. Victor Dowdell, dean of 
St. Michael’s Seminary of Puerto Rico, 
is in charge. 

As this is the only church in the city 
where English services are held, many 
British and American non-Churchmen at- 
tend. The “foreign colony” has made sub- 
scriptions for all current expenses. 
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Diocese of Newark Gains 


199 Communicants in 1932 


OrancE, N. J.—Statistics for the dio- 
cese of Newark covering the year 1932 
being now available in the current dioc- 
esan journal, a comparison with the 
figures for the previous year shows the 
77,598 baptized persons are 3,081 less in 
number than before, but a gain of 199 is 
indicated in the 54,599 communicants re- 
ported. Parallel with this is a loss of 100 
in baptisms, which numbered 1,821, and an 
increase of 86 in confirmations, of which 
there were 2,128. 
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Two New Church Buildings 
Erected in North Dakota 


Farco, N. D.—The opening services at 
two new chapel-halls which have been 
erected this summer at Enderlin and Ellen- 
dale will be conducted by Bishop Bartlett 
October 1st. The Rev. John Richardson, 
rector of St. George’s Church, Bismarck, 
conducted a mission at Enderlin the week 


of September 10th to 17th. 
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PhiladelphiaPrepares 
For CatholicCongress 


Service and Sermon of Presiding 
Bishop Will be Broadcast Over 
Nation-wide Network 


ican commemoration by the Cath- 

olic Congress of the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement here from October 
22d to October 26th, inclusive, are being 
rapidly completed by the local commit- 
tees of clergy and laity in charge of the 
arrangements, the respective chairmen of 
which are the Rev. Franklin Joiner and 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Every effort is being made by the clergy 
and laymen in charge of the many details 
to make the anniversary a memorable one, 
and to extend to the members of the Con- 
gress, visiting bishops, clergy, and laity, and. 
all others who will attend the commemora- 
tion and participate in the Congress ses- 
sions, the welcome and hospitality which 
the diocese ever gives to Churchmen. It is 
impossible at this time to give an estimate 
of the number of persons who will be in 
the diocese in connection with the Con- 
gress other than to note that those in 
charge of the arrangements believe it will 
be the most largely attended session ever 
held by the Congress. 


BISHOP IVINS TO PRESIDE 


The Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, §.T.D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, will be the honor- 
ary president of the Congress, and will de- 
liver the address of welcome at the opening 
session. The Rt. Rev. Benjamin F. P. 
Ivins, D.D., Bishop of Milwaukee, will 
preside at the sessions of the Congress. 
Speakers will include more than a score 
of leading bishops and other clergy. 

The chief religious feature of the com- 
memoration will be the Congress Mass 
at ll am., October 24th. This ser- 
vice will be held in the immense audi- 
torium of the municipal convention hall, in 
34th street, below Spruce. The hall has a 
seating capacity of 13,500. The Rev. 
George W. Atkinson, rector of St. James’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., will be the 
celebrant. The Rev. William O. Baker, 
rector of Christ Church, New Haven, 
Conn., will be deacon, and the Rev. Ed- 
mund Sills, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Westchester avenue, New York City, will 
serve as sub-deacon. 


| Cea cateae ce for the Amer- 


SERVICE TO BE BROADCAST 


The Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
D.D., Presiding Bishop, will be the 
preacher. Amplifiers will enable the ser- 
vices to be heard in every part of the 
auditorium and arrangements have been 
completed for the entire service and ser- 
mon to be broadcast over a nation-wide 
hookup. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Arizona Convocation 
Hears Bishop Gooden 
Bishop Mitchell Dedicates New 


Chapel at St. Luke’s in the Moun- 
tains; Encourages Workers 


Gooden, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of 

Los Angeles, was the. principal 
speaker at the special meetings of the an- 
nual convocation of the missionary district 
of Arizona. The convocation met over the 
Labor Day week-end at the new Church 
conference center here. 

Among the new clergy are the Rev. 
B. Leo de Maré, and the Rev. Edgar 
Wilcock, recently from General Theo- 
logical Seminary, who are assisting in the 
Mission of Salome under the guidance of 
the Rev. Edmund T. Simpson. 

Bishop Mitchell, in his address to the 
convocation, dealt with clergy stipends, ar- 
rears, confirmations, the Oxford Move- 
ment, and the Groups. 

Realizing the odds under which the dis- 
trict is laboring, the Bishop of Arizona 
urged the workers to “go forward.” 

During the convocation, a new chapel 
which has been built at St. Luke’s in the 
Mountains, Prescott, for services for the 
patients, was dedicated by Bishop Mitchell 
as “The Chapel of the Beloved Physician.” 
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Pico: Ariz.—The Rt. Rev. R. B. 


Philadelphia Prepares for 


Catholic Congress Sessions 
(Continued from page 547) 
SPECIAL TRAINS 


In order to accommodate the large num- 
ber of Church people who are coming 
from other dioceses of the Church, ar- 
rangements have been made with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to run special trains 
from New York and Washington, where 
visitors from more remote points will 
board the special trains, and en route to 
Philadelphia these special trains will make 
stops to pick up passengers from the in- 
tervening points. The special trains will 
discharge the passengers at the new 30th 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which is within easy walking distance 
of the convention hall. The railroad has 
arranged for reduced rates on these spe- 
cial trains. The return trip of the special 
trains will be made following the night 
session of the Congress. 

Special arrangements have been made 
also for the children of the Church to 
be present at the Eucharist. The Phila- 
delphia board of education has agreed 
to excuse all Church children from at- 
tendance at school on that day. There will 
be a children’s procession at 10:30 
o’clock. The Commercial Museum authori- 
ties have set aside that building for the 
use of the children. They will assemble 
prior to the hour of their processional 
and will proceed to the convention hall 
auditorium, where seats will be reserved 
for them. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Two Important Events 
Draw Church’s Prayers 


NEw Yor«k—Iwo important ap- 
proaching events draw the attention 
and the prayers of all our Church peo- 
ple. They are: 


The National Council’s regular Oc- 
tober meeting on the 11th and 12th, at 
Church Missions House here, the first 
meeting since the Presiding Bishop’s 
return from the Orient. 

The House of Bishops’ annual meet- 
ing November 7th to 9th, in Daven- 
port, Iowa. In 1928 it was decided to 
hold a meeting of the House in each 
year when General Convention was not 
assembled. 


1,000 To BE IN PROCESSION 


_ Approximately 1,000 are expected to be 
in the main processional of choir, acolyte 
guilds, clergy, and officiants at the Mass. 
These will vest in the rear lower part 
of the convention hall under the stage, 
and leaving the building at this point, will 
proceed along the broad concourse to the 
north of the building and enter the audi- 
torium from the 34th street entrance. 

Clergy participating in the procession 
will include'members of the Order of the 

Holy Cross, the Cowley Fathers, and the 
Order of St. Francis. Approximately 300 
voices will comprise the choir, and among 
them will be the choirs of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia; St. James’, Philadelphia; St. 
Clement’s, Philadelphia; St. Luke’s, Ger- 


| mantown; St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Chest- 


nut Hill; St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill; St. 
Timothy’s, Roxborough, and St. Alban’s, 
Olney. 


CANON DOUGLAS TO DIRECT MUSIC 


The combined choirs and the music of 
the Eucharist will be under the personal 
direction of Canon C. W. Douglas, as- 
sisted by H. William Hawke, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
and Henry S. Fry, organist and choir- 
master of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia. 

The music of the Mass will be Canon 
Douglas’ setting of Missa Marialis. The 
motet will be “Confirm Hoc Deus” 
(Stablish the Thing, O God), by William 
Byrd. The processional hymn will be “I 
Bind Unto Myself Today the Strong 
Name of the Trinity,” the authorship of 
which is attributed to St. Patrick and is 
reputed to have been composed by him 
when he started out to preach to the 
heathen, and which is generally referred 
to as St. Patrick’s Breast Plate Hymn. 
It is No. 525 in the New Hymnal. Other 
hymns which will be sung are “Come 
Thou Holy Spirit, Come,” No. 196 in the 
New Hymnal, and “For All Thy Saints,” 
No. 295 in the New Hymnal. 


SPECIAL ALTAR PLANNED 


Frank R. Watson, architect and a mem- 
ber of the Church Building Commission, 
is now completing the plans for transform- 
ing the stage into a sanctuary and choir. 
A special altar with dossals and riddels, 
set up on three steps, will be erected and 
furnished with a hanging crucifix and tall 
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polychromed candles. On the gospel side 
of the altar there will be thrones for the 
Presiding Bishop and for the Bishop of 
Milwaukee, who will pontificate. On the 
epistle side of the altar there will be a 
throne for the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Other bishops and attendants will be | 
seated outside the rood screen, and the 
choirs will be massed on either side of the 
stage. 


CONGRESS DINNER AT HOTEL 


Another special event of the commemo- 
ration will be the Congress dinner. This 
will be given at 7 o’clock October 25th 
in the ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. The Rt. Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, D.D., Bishop of Chicago, will be 
toastmaster. Speakers will include the Hon. 
J. Hampton Moore, mayor of Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D., 
former warden of St. Stephen’s College, 
and Prof. Will Spens, vice chancellor of 
Cambridge University, England, and 
master of Corpus Christi College. 


LETTERS FROM PRIMATES 


Professor Spens, who is internationally 
known as a distinguished theologian and 
author, is attending the Congress as the 
special representative of the Church of 
England and is bearing letters to the Con- 
gress from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Archbishop of York and the 
Primus of Scotland. 

All addresses at the dinner will be broad- 
cast. 

CONGRESS SESSIONS AT HOTEL 


All sessions of the Congress will be in 
the ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Headquarters of the Congress also 
will be established in this hotel. 

The general subject of the Congress 
will be The Catholic Revival and the 
Kingdom of God. On October 22d there 
will be special services in many of the 
churches in the diocese at which visiting 
bishops and clergy will be the preachers. 
There will be a young people’s meeting and 
tea in St. Luke’s' parish house, German- 
town, at which the Rev. John Crocker, 
student chaplain at Princeton, will speak. 
The Congress will open officially at 8:15 
P.M., October 23d, when Bishop Taitt will 
deliver his address of welcome. Sessions 
of the Congress will be held each after- 
noon and each night, except Wednesday 
night. 

BISHOPS TO SPEAK 


Bishops who will be among the speakers 
at the Congress sessions include the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel B. Booth, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont; the Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, 
D.D., Bishop of Nevada, and the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning, D.D., Bishop of 
New York. 

Other speakers: the Rev. William A. Mc- 
Clenthen, D.D., rector, Calvary Church, 
Baltimore; the Rev. Frank Gavin, Ph.D., 
General Theological Seminary; the Rev. 
James O. S. Huntington, D.D., of the 
Order of the Holy Cross; the Rev. Julian 
D. Hamlin, D.D., rector, Church of the 
Advent, Boston; the Rey. William M. V. 
Hoffman, S.8.J.E.; Prof. Robert K. Root, 
Ph.D., of Princeton University, and Prof. 
Wilbur M. Urban, Ph.D., of Yale Uni- 


versity. 
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Bishops of Pacific 
Meet in Portland 


Resolutions on Missionary Work 
Adopted and Forwarded to Na- 
tional Council 


the House of Bishops of the province 
of the Pacific at a time other than 
that of the synod, was held here Septem- 
ber 7th in St. Stephen’s Pro-Cathedral. 
Those present were the Bisho ps of 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Eastern 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Olympia, Oregon, 
San Joaquin, Spokane, and Utah, and the 
Bishop Coadjutor of Sacramento. 
he session opened with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion in St. Stephen’s 
Pro-Cathedral. The day was spent in re- 
viewing the appropriations made by the 
National Council to this province and in 
-evaluating the mission work carried on in 
this large area. 


Pronk: Ore—The first meeting of 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolutions touching the missionary 
work in this province were forwarded 
the Presiding Bishop, the National Coun- 
cil, and the Commission of the General 
Convention on Aided Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Districts. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 p.m. and was 
followed by a dinner at the University 
Club given to the House of Bishops by 
the Bishop of Oregon and attended by 
the members of the standing committee 
and the diocesan council of the diocese of 
Oregon and their wives. . 


——@——_ 


Parish House Planned 
For North Dakota Church 


Dickinson, N. D.—Plans are being 
made to build a parish house at St. John’s 
Church, Dickinson, which is the center of 
a large rural area and the seat of one of 
the state normal schools. 


———o——— 


New York Organization Hears 
Talk by Rev. J. Q. Martin, Jr. 


New YorK—The first autumn meeting 
of the New York branch of the Clerical 
Union for the Maintenance and Defence 
of Catholic Principles was held September 
26th at St. Mary’s Church-by-the-Sea, 
Point Pleasant, N.J., the Rev. H. W. Frick, 
rector. The Rev. John Quincy Martin, Jr., 
rector of Calvary Church, Bayonne, N. J., 
was speaker. 


——_@—_— 


New Castle, Pa., Rector 
Observes 10th Anniversary 


New Caste, Pa.—The 10th anniver- 
sary of the rectorship of the Rev. Philip 
C. Pearson was commemorated September 
10th by special services in Trinity Church. 
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Ordered to Paint Sermon 
On Mount Without Christ 


DitcHLtinc, ENcLanp—W hat he 


characterizes as the greatest puzzle 
of his career faces Frank Brangwyn, 


famous artist who is doing a set of 
four huge murals for Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York. 

He has been ordered to paint a panel 
in the work depicting the Sermon on 
the Mount, leaving Christ out of the 
picture. 


Minnesota Clergy Hear 
Bishops at Conference 


Diocesan Conducts Devotional Periods 
At Meeting in Faribault 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The annual 
conference for the clergy of the diocese of 
Minnesota was held in Seabury Hall, 
Faribault, September 22d and 23d. 

The devotional periods were led by the 
Rt. Rev. F. A. McElwain, D.D., Bishop 
of Minnesota. The program of the gen- 
eral Church was presented by the Rt. Rev. 
B. T. Kemerer, D.D., of Duluth. The 
diocesan program was presented by the 
Rt. Rev. S. E. Keeler, D.D., Bishop Coad- 
jutor, and J. Fred Quest, diocesan treas- 
urer. ; 

Others participating in the two-day pro- 
gram were the Rev. F: D. Tyner, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Minneapolis, and 
chairman of the diocesan commission on 
evangelism, whose subject was Personal 
Evangelism Through a Diocesan Visiting 
Program; the Rev. W. J. Spicer, Build- 
ing Morale in a Growing Mission; the 
Rev. Earle B. Jewell, Parish Responsibility 
for the Program, Diocesan and General, 
and the Rev. Vesper O. Ward, Looking 


Forward. 
——o—-— 


Dr. Robbins Leads Conference 
Of Western Massachusetts Clergy 


Lenox, Mass.—The Rev. Howard C. 
Robbins, D.D., of General Theological 
Seminary, was the leader at the Western 
Massachusetts clergy conference September 
14th to 16th at the Lenox School. 

This is the 22d conference of clergy held 
by Bishop Davies. Forty clergymen at- 
tended. 

A service in celebration of the centenary 
of the Oxford Movement was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Lenox, the evening of Sep- 
tember 14th. The Rev. E. Clowes Chor- 
ley, D.D., was the preacher. 


_2 = 
No Vacation for Bishop Schmuck 


Laramigz, Wyo.—There was no vaca- 
tion this year for the Rt. Rev. E. N. 
Schmuck, D.D., Bishop of Wyoming. He 
had a summer of constant work. Home 
duties, including supervision of the redeco- 
ration and repair work on the cathedral 
schools; changes among the workers of the 
district, preaching in the cathedral, and 
visitations, occupied the summer months. 
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Cuba Faces Greatest 
Crisis of History 


Church Services in Havana Con- 
tinued and Schools Opened; No 
News From Interior 


AVANA—Torn by political factions, 
H each seeking control of the govern- 

ment, and by continual strikes, Cuba 
is facing the greatest crisis in its short 
history as a nation. 

The present government (Grau San 
Martin) is predicted to fall. Sugar mill 
properties in the interior of the island have | 
been confiscated by strikers said to be led 
by communistic leaders. No such action 
has taken place in Havana. With the ex- 
ception of spasmodic outbreaks against 
adherents of former President Machado, 
the order in Havana has heen good, al- 
though more than 400 army officers were 
held prisoners in the National Hotel. 

The Church services in Havana have 
been held regularly and our two schools 
in Havana have opened. No news from 
the interior has been received. 

Anything might happen as the present 
situation is so chaotic and uncertain. A 
food shortage is an unpleasant possibility. 

The hope is that Cuba might be able to 
solve quickly her own problems as inter- 
vention by the United States would create 
a serious condition for both Cubans and 
Americans living in Cuba. 


N. H. Clergy Hear 
Variety of Sermons 


Concorp, N. H.—The clergy of New 
Hampshire gathered September 14th and 
15th for a conference at St. Paul’s School 
here. The Bishop had assigned texts to 
four of the clergy. The first sermon was 
to be expository, the second a sermon of 
consolation, the third an evangelistic ser- 
mon, and the fourth a.sermon for the 
times. The preachers, in their respective 
order, were the Rev. Reynold Goodwin, 
the Rev. Austin Reed, the Rev. Leslie W. 
Hodder, and the Rev. Arthur W. Dunston. 


a 
San Joaquin Field Department 
Prepares for Fall Canvass 


Fresno, Catir.—The Rev. David Co- 
vell, of the National Council, will super- 
vise the preparation of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass in St. James’ Cathedral, 
Fresno, and in St. Luke’s Mission, Mer- 
ced. The field department of the district 
has been augmented by the addition of 
workers from many of the parishes and 
missions who attend conferences with 
the Rev. Mr. Covell and stand ready to 
help in the promotion of a successful can- 
vass this fall. 


———-@——— 
Iowa Clergy Attend Retreat 


Davenport, lowA—The Bishop of Iowa 
recently conducted a three-day retreat for 
the clergy of the diocese here at St. 
Katherine’s School. 
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Michigan Prepares 
For Fall Campaign 


Field Department to Present Needs 
in Conference Series; Bishops 
Cook, Roberts, and Page to Aid 


diocese of Michigan will present 

the needs of the diocese and the 
general Church this fall in a series of 
regional conferences, to be attended by the 
clergy, and lay men and women of all the 
parishes and missions in the diocese. The 
series opened with a conference for all 
Detroit churches in Trinity Church, De- 
troit, September 28th. 

Other regional conferences will fol- 
low: Trinity Church, Alpena, October 2d; 
St. Paul’s Church, Saginaw, October 3d; 
St. Paul’s Church, Flint, October 4th; St. 
John’s Church, St. Johns, October 5th; 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, October 
6th; St. John’s Church, Royal Oak, Octo- 
ber 9th; St. Thomas’ Church, Trenton, 
October 11th; Grace Church, Port Huron, 
October 12th. 

The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D.D., Bishop 
of Delaware, and the Rt. Rev. W. Blair 
Roberts, D.D., Bishop of South Dakota, 
will visit the diocese to address the De- 
troit conference and the other regional 
conferences respectively. 


[) ties of field department in the 


——@———_ 
Consecration Anniversaries 


Observed by Eight Bishops 


New YorK—Eight of our bishops were 
consecrated on the feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels: Bishop Bratton, 1903; 
Bishop Winchester, 1911; Bishop Fiske, 
1915; Bishop Demby, 1918; Bishop Free- 
man, 1923; Bishop Wing, 1925; Bishop 
Bentley and Bishop Salinas, 1931. 

Other bishops consecrated in September 
are: Bishop Shayler, September 11, 
1919; Bishop Davenport, September 15, 
1920; Bishop Francis, September 21, 1899; 
Bishop Ward, September 22, 1921; and 
Bishop Thomson, September 27, 1917. 


——_@———_ 


Oakland, Calif., Church Training 
Institute Opens This Month 


SAN FRrANcIsco—The Alexander Allen 
Memorial Training Institute opens this 
month at St. Paul’s parish house, Oakland, 
where the Rev. Alexander Allen was rec- 
tor for many years. 


——_@——_- 


Editor to Address Church Club 


Mi_twavuKkeEe—Clifford P. Morehouse, 
editor of THe Livinc CHurcu, who re- 
cently returned from England where he 
attended the Catholic Congress sessions, is 
to address the Church Club of Milwau- 
kee at Christ Church October 10th. 

The Church Club is planning a series 
of meetings during the year at the various 
parishes to acquaint the Churchmen with 
the work being carried on. This meeting 
is the first. 
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Japanese Rural Parishes 
Fear Camps for Men and 
Women Together Dangerous 


Toxyo—The Church in Japan is mak- 
ing more use each year of the summer 
conference and camp idea. Very cautiously 
the camp for men and women together is 
being tried, and where tried it is a marked 
success, but in rural parishes the idea of 
men and girls playing together is considered 
too modern and dangerous. 

The Church in China could use more 
Church conferences. to the great advantage 
of its work, but the expenses, though small 
in comparison with those of similar under- 
takings in the United States, are prohibi- 
tive for all but a few. 

ee 


St. Augustine’s, Savannah, 
Observes 61st Anniversary 


Parish Accomplished Much for Negro 
in Long History 


SAVANNAH, Ga-—St. Augustine’s 
Church (Colored), the Ven. J. Henry 
Brown, vicar, observed its 61st anniversary 
beginning September 21st. Under the 
leadership of S. A. Adams and C. A. 
Toomer, arrangements were made to ex- 
tend the affair up to and including Sep- 
tember 25th. A pageant marked the close. 

In its long history, St. Augustine’s has 
been a contributing factor to the educa- 
tional, spiritual and social life of Negroes 
in this community and representatives of 
every phase of Negro life were given a 
place on the week’s program. 

The parish was organized under the 
Rey. John Love in 1872 in a store in the 
Yamacraw section of the city and later 
moved to its present location. Many 
bishops and priests have served this con- 
gregation in the past. 

Many movements having far-reaching 
effect on local Negro life had their incep- 
tion at St. Augustine’s Church. Among 
them were the old Urban League, Savan- 
nah Boys’ Club, and the clinic for Negro 
tubercular sufferers. 

a 


Rowland Hall, Utah School, 
Opens With Good Registration 


SALT Lake City, UraH—Rowland Hall, 
school for girls, Salt Lake City, opened 
another school year September 14th. The 
registration on the opening day exceeded 
the expectations of the new board of trus- 
tees and a successful school year is antici- 
pated. 

The first service of the school year, 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
was held in the chapel September 15th. 
Bishop Moulton was the celebrant. 

a 
Puerto Rico Bishop Returns 


SAN JUAN, Pugrto Rico—Bishop Col- 
more late in August returned here from 
the United States with Mrs. Colmore, 
who had been in the United States for a 
serious operation. Miss Ethel M. Robinson 
of St. Catherine’s School returned with 
them on another term of duty. 
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Dr. Bell Honorary 
Canon of Providence 


Bishop Perry Announces Election 
to Post in Rhode Island; Will 
Write, Teach, and Preach 


EW YorK—The Rev. Bernard Id- 
N dings Bell, D.D., for 14 years, 

until last July, warden of St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., and 
professor of Religion in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected Honorary Canon 
of St. John’s Cathedral, Providence, R. I., 
according to the Most Rev. James De- 
Wolf Perry, D.D., Bishop of Rhode 
Island. ; 

Dr. Bell, who will assume his new duties 
October Ist, will devote his entire time to . 
writing, teaching, and preaching—half of 
it in Rhode Island and half where his as- 
sistance is desired, in the rest of this coun- 
try and in England. He will continue to 
preach and lecture in the fields of religion 


and education in colleges and universities. 
——@—_——_ 


Guild Aids New Jersey 
In Work With Blind 


Trenton, N. J.—The recently pub- 
lished account of codperation between de- 
partments of the state and the diocesan 
board of social service in parole work 
should be supplemented by a report of 
work among the blind. 

New Jersey employs several local teach- 
ers of the blind in their homes, and keeps 
record of these cases. Canon S. G. Welles 
of the diocesan board obtains the names 
and turns them over to the Flower Guild, 
a diocesan body which aids his work. The 
members of this guild visit the blind, hold 
parties for them in the parish halls of local 
churches, greet them at holiday seasons, 
supply motor transport for outings, and 
in other ways seek to bring joy into dark- 
ened lives. The state officials rely greatly 
on the help thus furnished and work 
closely with the Church. 

Sie ed 
Members of Nevada Staff 
To Attend Two Retreats 


Reno, Nev.—Two retreats are being 
planned for the members of the staff of 
the missionary district of Nevada. Except 
for the annual quiet hours preceding con- 
vocation, this is the first time retreats 
have been held in the district, so far as 
records show. The first retreat will be 
held October 4th and 5th for the women 
members of the staff, and will be conducted 
by the Bishop of Nevada. The second re- 
treat on the 11th and 12th of October 
will be for clergy only. Both are to be held 
at St. Philip’s-in-the-Desert, Hawthorne. 

Saye 


St. Luke’s Church, Milwaukee, 
Observes 60th Anniversary 
MILWAUKEE—St. Luke’s Church, Mil- 
waukee, the Rev. Russell E. Harding, rec- 
tor, celebrated its 60th anniversary on Sep- 
tember 24th, with the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
B. F. P. Ivins, D.D., as the celebrant 


and preacher at the late service. 
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Assyrian Massacre 
Reports Appalling 


Patriarch, Mar Shimon, and Priest 
of Episcopal Church, Missionary, 
Forced Into Exile 


By THE Rev. W. C. Emuarpt, S.T.D. 


EW YorK—Reports to the National 
N Council from Iraq are so appalling 

that one hesitates in assuming re- 
sponsibility for their broadcast. For some 
time no one (closely identified with the 
Assyrian people has been permitted to re- 
main in Mosul. The Patriarch and _ his 
family, including Lady Surma, have been 
exiled and are now refugees in Cyprus. 
Our missionary, the Rev. John B. Pan- 
fil, was compelled to leave Mosul. 

The last report is contained in a letter 
from the. Patriarch Mar Shimon, in which 
he states “My Aunt (Lady Surma) tells 
me that Mr. Panfil who has also been de- 
ported from Mosul is at present in Bagh- 
dad where he is working very hard.” 


HORRIBLE MASSACRE DETAILS 


Partial details of the massacre that have 
reached us beggar description. In thorough- 
ness the Arab seems to excel the Turk. 

The events leading up to the massacres 
are these: 


1. The Assyrians, after the debacle in Rus- 
sia, were forced to retire to British protec- 
tion in Mesopotamia (now Iraq). Here they 
were used as British levies to protect British 
interests in Iraq. 

2. In 1924 an appeal was made to the 
League of Nations to so delimit the 
boundaries of Iraq that the Assyrians could 
return to their homes in Southern Kurdistan. 
This was denied. 

3. In 1932 the British mandate over Iraq 
ended. The response to the Assyrian appeal 
for sufficient guarantees was limited to the 
appointment of an ofhcer to effect a program 
of resettlement. The program suggested 
limited this resettlement to a small number 
and exacted the denial of historic extra- 
ecclesiastical rights of the Patriarch. This 
brought about an impasse. 

4. Apparently with the approval of the 
Iraq government thousands of Assyrians be- 
gan to migrate to Syria. Some arrived and 
were disarmed, others were massacred. The 
movement was viewed by the Iraqi as a 
hostile act. 

5. The Patriarch was summoned to Bagh- 
dad and finally exiled. 

6. In August the governor of the Vilayet 
of Mosul, who largely through the influence 
of Fr. Panfil exercised a restraining influence 
upon the hostile Iraqi, was removed. Under 
his successor reins were given to this hostile 
element. Detailed reports are limited to the 
village of Semel where the massacre was 
most thorough and revolting. 


A copy of the well documented personal 
report of Mar Shimon to the rulers of 
Christian nations is before me. It is re- 
strained and conservative, but very con- 
vincing. 

This blow to the Assyrians cannot fail 
to stir sympathy within our Church. 
Interest in the Assyrians was created by 
the mission of the Rev. Horatio South- 
gate (afterwards Bishop Southgate) in 
1835. Since the establishment of the Arch- 
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THE PATRIARCH, MAR SHIMON 
Forced into exile with family after massacre 
of Assyrians. 


bishop of Canterbury’s Mission in 1884, 
with an American priest as its first mis- 
sionary, the Episcopal Church has _ co- 
operated in its support. For the past eight 
years the work has been maintained by our 
Church. The re-transfer-of the work to the 
Church of England was being effected 
when this catastrophe befell these unfor- 
tunate people. The large schools in Mosul 
and the schools in 26 villages were hastily 
abandoned. In all likelihood our former 
spiritual wards are scattered and subject 
to ill treatment. Appeals for help come 
from Fr. Panfil and the Patriarch. Condi- 
tions at home make it impossible to broad- 
cast these appeals. We can, however, com- 
mend them to the prayers of their brethren 
in America, and ask them to treasure the 
memory of their needs in the days of 
prosperity that seem to be dawning. 
—— 


Ashland, N. Y., Church 


Observes 140th Year 
ASHLAND, N. Y.—Trinity Church ob- 


served the 140th anniversary of its found- 
ing September Ist, by a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 8: 30 A.m., and a ser- 
vice at 2 p.m. The Rev. John G. Duncan, 
rector, and the Rev. P. McD. Bleecker, 
retired rector, officiated. 

Trinity Church was founded in the year 
1793 and has in its possession an old book 
recording the story of the Church from 
that year to 1864, the first page of which 
was written by Philander Chase, after- 
wards Bishop of Ohio. The town of Ash- 
land is honored as the birthplace of the 
late Bishop Tuttle, who was confirmed in 
Trinity Church. In addition to many his- 
toric associations and a record of service, 
Trinity Church was the means of found- 
ing Grace Church, Prattsville, in 1844. 

Trinity Church was already old when 
Bishop Tuttle was a boy, and is still the 
center of a countryside work. The parish 
was organized in the house of John Tut- 
tle at a meeting called by Philander Chase. 
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Pilgrimages Planned 
InSpokane Deaneries 


Bishop Points to Advantages of 
Visits to Various Churches and 
Missions in District 


be held this fall in each of the 
deaneries of the district under the 
direction of the Bishop of Spokane. 

Churchmen will proceed from church to 
church, gathering additional Churchmen 
along the way, and services will be held in 
each church and mission. 

The Bishop pointed out that the value 
of the pilgrimages would be in the in- 
tercessory prayers of the pilgrims, in the 
fellowship, and in an increased knowledge 
of the work and equipment in the several 
places visited. 


Ge et WasH.—Pilgrimages are to 
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Indianapolis Canon and Wife 
Fatally Injured in Accident 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. Francis P. 
Keicher was fatally injured in the automo- 
bile accident September 8th that caused the 
death of her husband, missionary canon of 
All Saints’ Cathedral. 

Canon Keicher died September 10th and 
Mrs. Keicher died shortly afterward. 
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Church Services Held 
In Every C.C.C. Camp in 
Nevada by Nearby Clergy 


Reno, Nev.—Services are being held in 
every C. C. C. Camp in Nevada by nearby 
clergy of the district. Those in charge have 
given a ready response to the Church’s 
effort to do some work among these 
groups. The Bishop has visited most of the 
camps, including the one for Indians at 
Warm Springs, Oregon, where a number 
of Indians from the Nevada missions have 
found employment. 

EE a: 8 


Trinity College Receives 
Ivy Plants From England 


Planted Near Chapel by Bishop During 
Clergy Conference 


Hartrorp, ConnN.—TIwo English ivy 
plants, brought here and presented by Mrs. 
Milo Goodrich of Hartford, were blessed 
and planted in an interesting service at 
Trinity College during the recent clergy 
conference. 

One of the plants came from West- 
minster Abbey, and the other from Wind- 
sor Castle. Both were planted on the north 
side of the North Chapel, also called the 
Chapel of Perfect Friendship. Bishop 
Acheson and President R. B. Ogilby of- 


ficiated at the service. 
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Diocese of Arctic 
Formed in Canada 


Ven. Archibald Lang Fleming is 
First Bishop; Boundary Lines 
Changed by Synod 


by the provincial synod of Rupert’s 

Land meeting at Winnipeg. The 
Archbishop of Rupert’s Land had presided 
and Archdeacon Knowles was elected pro- 
locutor of the lower house. 

The synod created a diocese of the Arc- 
tic stretching from west to east and cover- 
ing the Eskimo Missions, and elected Ven. 
Archibald Lang Fleming its first bishop. 

The bishop-elect as archdeacon of the 
Arctic since 1927 has done splendid work 
in building up the new diocese. The north- 
ern part of the old diocese of Mackenzie 
River was transferred to the new diocese 
of the Arctic, the southern part to Atha- 
basca, and the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. W. 
Geddes, was translated to the vacant dio- 


cese of Yukon. 
—_——@—__—_ 


Severe Epidemic of Measles 
Takes Death Toll in Philippines 
ManiLta—The most severe epidemic of 
measles in the history of the town has been 
raging at Bontoc and hundreds of children 
and babies have died from complications 


Too ie veonncats steps were taken 


| following. 


Popular Books by the Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D.D. 
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Bishop of Eau Claire 


WHAT A CHURCHMAN OUGHT TO KNOW 


In the Introduction, Bishop Wilson says, “This is meant to be a handbook for 
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those who are interested in Confirmation or who are preparing for it. It is designed 
to be an outline of the things which a Churchman ought to know. I have tried as 
far as possible to avoid theological language and to put things in simple and concise 
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DORMITORY AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, KING’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Nova Scotia School 
Opens for 146th Year 


King’s College Grew From Institu- 
tion Founded in 1788; More Than 
3,500 Boys Received Training 


tnpsor, Nova Scotia—In King’s 
W Collegiate School, the oldest resi- 

dential school for boys in the 
British Dominion overseas, the Province 
and the Dominion possesses an institution 
steeped in history. Its 146th year began 
September 19th. 

The number of pupils who have received 
training at the school exceeds 3,500, and it 
will be readily accredited that the school 
has succeeded in leaving a distinct im- 
pression on the religious, academic, pro- 
fessional, and commercial life of Nova 
Scotia, the Dominion, and Newfoundland, 
as well as having educated many of the 
young men of the British West Indies 
and New England states. : 

From its inception in 1788 the school 
has never been blessed with wealth or 
endowment, so that those educated within 
its walls have learned to be self-reliant 
for their pleasures, have learned to 
progress by their own endeavors and have 
been brought up in surroundings which 
made for sound and hardy bodies not 
spoiled by pampering and indulgences. 

For over 100 years its scholars have 
been brought up in close association with 
an atmosphere of learning and spirituality 
through its connection with King’s Col- 
lege with whom for some years it shared 
its chapel services, its classrooms, its pro- 
fessors, and its playing fields, and this con- 
tact could not and did not fail to leave its 
impress on the young minds who in later 
years passed on to the higher studies 
given in the mother institution. 


UNIVERSITY GREW FROM SCHOOL 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the school was formed first and 
out of it grew the university a year later, 
several of those who first entered the 
school comprising the classes of the new 
college. 

Ten years ago King’s College finally 
severed its connection with Windsor, and 


its protégé the school, but it bequeathed 
to the'latter those rich endowments which 
it could not take away. The school is now 
in full enjoyment of those beautiful rolling 
lands, formerly the property of the col- 
lege, of that historical Hensley Memorial 
Chapel, and the old Convocation Hall, and 
its library. 

The Academy at Windsor, now known 
as King’s Collegiate School, was opened 
November 1, 1788, by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Inglis, D.D., later consecrated the first 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. Most of its sup- 
porters were Loyalists who: had migrated 
to the colony after the American War 
of Independence. There were 17 boys in 
attendance on the opening day, among 
whom was the future Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, John Inglis. 


—_@——_ 


Washington, Kans., Church 
. Consecrated by Bishop 


Two Clergy Assist in Service and Four 
Others Present 


WASHINGTON, Kans.—The new Grace 
Church was consecrated September 17th 
by the Bishop. The Rev. E. L. Skinner, 
priest in charge of St. Paul’s, Marysville, 
and the Rev. W. Aimison Jonnard, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Manhattan, and priest in 
charge of Grace Mission, assisted. 

Other clergy present were: the Rev. 
Joseph Chillington, rector of St. John’s, 
Abilene; the Rev. Howard Giere, deacon 
in charge of Grace Mission and St. Paul’s, 
Clay Center; the Rev. Robert C. Keller- 
man, rector of the Church of the Covenant, 
Junction City; and the Very Rev. John 
Warren Day, dean of the cathedral. 

Twenty-five members of the cathedral 
choir and the choirmaster drove 132 miles 
each way to participate in this service. 

The frame building was destroyed by a 
tornado July 4, 1932. The new building is 
of stone. 

La ee 
Rockford, Ill., Priest Instituted 


Rocxkrorp, Irt.—The Rev. George W. 
Ridgway was instituted as rector of Em- 
manuel Church here September 10th by 
the Ven. W. H. Ziegler, Archdeacon of 
Chicago. 
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Bishop Lauds Change 
In Indian Policy 


Points to Leadership of Church 
in Education at South Dakota 
Convocation Address 


ITCHELL, S. D.—The changing 
M ete of the government under 

John Collier, commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, was discussed by Bishop 
Roberts in his address to the 49th annual 
convocation of the district of South Da- 
kota. The convocation met September 17th 
to 19th in St. Mary’s Church. 

The Bishop expressed sympathy with 
the new policy and pointed out where the 
Church had already led the way in the 
educational field. 


“Tt would seem,” he said, “that the old 
government Indian boarding school will some 
day be a thing of the past. The policy now 
advocated is to have children attend the 
smaller country schools where they. can be 
nearer home and where they will sit side by 
side with their white brothers and sisters. 
We are in sympathy with this policy as the 
time becomes ripe for its development. In 
fact we anticipated it. 

“Our older children at St. Elizabeth’s School 
have for years attended the public school 
at Wakpala, making the trip in the school 
bus each day. Our boys at Hare School at- 
tend the high school in Mission, entering into 
its life and playing on its athletic teams. The 
Crow Creek dormitory was established for 
the purpose of enabling Indian children to 
attend the public school at Ft. Thompson. 
I would that we had many more such dormi- 
tories. They are our greatest need in the 
Indian field today and are comparatively 
inexpensive to carry on.” 


DR. REINHEIMER STIRS LAITY 


The convocation was _ inspirational, 
rather than legislative. Moved by the 
stirring addresses of the Rev. B. H. Rein- 
heimer, D.D., of the National Council 
who presented the spiritual implications 
of the Every Member Canvass, a com- 
mittee of laymen advised the clergy to 
present the constructive message of Christ 
in stabilizing a changing social and eco- 
nomic order rather than emphasizing finan- 
cial plans or issues which do not touch 
the distraction of these times. 
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Summer Conference for Adults 
Of Diocese of Texas Closes 


Houston, Trex.—The diocese of Texas 
brought to a close September 8th its sum- 
mer conference for adults. This followed 
four camps for boys and girls at the Cio- 
desan Camp, Camp Allen, on Trinity Bay, 
40 miles from Houston. 

The camps for boys and girls have been 
held each summer for many years, but the 
adult conference is the first in seven years, 
and was decidedly a success. The director 
of the conference was the Rev. Everett 
H. Jones, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waco; with the Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, 
D.D., as chaplain; Mrs. J. C. Tolman, of 
Houston, as hostess; Mrs. Tom C. Swope, 
of Houston, as registrar, and Miss Gladys 
Gaines, of Austin, as secretary. 
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Wyatt Brown, Jr., Tells 
Of Work and Experiences 
With Eskimos in Alaska 


Biue Ripc—E Summit, Pa—Wyatt 
Brown, Jr., eldest son of the Bishop of 
Harrisburg, told an audience which filled 
the auditorium of the parish house of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, Blue Ridge 
Summit, recently, of his experiences in 
Alaska. He returned this summer from a 
year’s stay with Dr. Grafton Burke at Fort 
Yukon, where he did everything from plow- 
ing and sawing wood to baptizing Eskimo 
babies, reading services, and preaching. 

An offering taken up at the lecture, 
amounting to $60, was sent to Dr. Burke 
for his work. Introductory addresses were 
made by Bishop Brown and by the Rev. 
Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, rector of the par- 
ish. 
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Boise Junior College 
Opens for Second Year 


Bishop Barnwell Is President of 
Institution 


Botsr, IpbAHO—The Boise Junior Col- 
lege, which is the outgrowth of St. Mar- 
garet’s School, opened its second year Sep- 
tember 20th. Bishop Barnwell is the presi- 
dent and Miss Dorothy Atkinson, Ph.D. 
is academic dean. The college is co-educa- 
tional and now offers the first two years 
of college work accredited by the state 
university and other colleges. 

New members added to the faculty this 
year include Herbert C. Childs, Ph.D., 
English; C. H. Sievers, Ph.D., Psychology 
and Education; Calvin Emerson, M.S., and 
James Pence, B.S., Chemistry; Stanton 
Hale, B.S., Physical Education; Miss 
Phyllis Wilson, B.A., Spanish. 

During the summer much work has been 
done to enlarge lecture halls and labora- 
tories. The dormitory of St. Margaret’s 
Hall will be used for women students. 
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San Francisco Clergy 
Officiate at Giant Cross 


SAN Francisco—The 29th annual 
Prayer Book Cross Service was held in 
Golden Gate Park September 17th at the 
foot of the massive stone cross consecrated 
by Bishop Nichols in 1904. The cross 
stands as a memorial to the first use of 
the Book of Common Prayer in this coun- 
try and the first Christian service in Eng- 
lish on the Pacific Coast, held on or about 
June 24, 1597, by the Rev. Francis 
Fletcher, priest of the Church of England 
and chaplain to Sir Francis Drake. 


The Very Rev. J. Wilmer Gresham, 


~dean of Grace Cathedral, opened the ser- 


vice for the Bishop. The lesson was read 
by the Rev. John Collins of St. Peter’s 
Church, and the Creed and prayers were 
said by the Rev. C. J. Hulsewe, of St. 
Francis’ Church. The address was by the 
Rev. Charles P. Deems of Trinity Church, 


San Francisco. 
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Chicago Priest Observes 50th 
Anniversary of Ordination 


Lake Forest, Iru.—The Rev. John 
Herbert Edwards, dean of the Chicago 
north deanery, president of the standing 
committee of the diocese, and rector emeri- 
tus of the Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake 
Forest, observed the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood Septem- 
ber 23d. An anniversary service was held 
at St. Elisabeth’s Church, Glencoe, under 
the direction of the Rev. Richard C. Tal- 


Dott amnector. 


AGRE CEENC 
GOLDEN HOURS 


WE ARE all familiar with the peace 
that comes with a few quiet hours. 
A few quiet days spent away from 
the busy world does even more to 
give a happy balance to daily life. 
Such interludes, in fact, are almost 
necessary if spiritual values are to 
be preserved during this time of 
struggling forward. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is a per- 
fect place for relaxation. You’ll find 
“none of the noise and confusion of 
the usual resort hotel. Right on the 
ocean, you can drink your fill of sun 
and good salt air. There are pleas- 
ant entertainments and music in the 
evening. Wide expanses of Ocean 
Deck where you can while away the 
golden hours. Congenial people. 
And there’s a friendly hospitality 
to make you feel at home. Every- 
thing is done for your comfort and 
convenience. Food is wholesome 
- - - and abundant, to take care of 
that seashore appetite. Come soon, 
for a long stay or a short one. Eco- 
nomical rates. Write for them. 
American and European Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Bishops Invited to 
Visit in Chicago 


Dinner Arranged for Prelates on Way 
to Davenport for Meeting of House; 
Presiding Bishop Asked to Speak 


entertaining members of the House 

of Bishops passing through Chicago, 
November 6th on their way to Davenport, 
Ta., for a special meeting of the House 
starting November 7th. Bishop Stewart 
and the Church Club are extending an in- 
vitation to all the bishops who may come 
by way of Chicago to stop in the city dur- 
ing the day of the 6th. 

The Presiding Bishop and Bishop Roots 
of Hankow have been invited to be the 
principal speakers at a dinner the evening 
of November 6th, prior to departure of 
the group for Davenport. Special pullman 
cars have been engaged to be set off at 
Davenport, leaving Chicago about mid- 
night, to permit arrival in Davenport for 
the opening sessions of the House of 


Bishops November 7th. ~ 


CY evcertsining were formulated for 
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Bishops Ward and Darst 
To Lead Conferences 


Series of Meetings Planned Throughout 
Diocese of Erie ; 


Eriz, Pa—The fall conferences on the 
Church’s Program in the diocese of Erie 
will be led by the Rt. Rev. John C. Ward, 
DUD otehnies thesktmnecve duce Warst, 
D.D., of East Carolina, and the Rev. 
A. M. Sherman, D.D., speaking on the 
theme A New Deal in the Church. ~ 

The clergy conference will be held at 
the chapter house in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
October 3d and 4th. 

The conferences for the laity in the 
four districts are to be October 5th, at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Clearfield; October 
6th, St. John’s Church, Franklin; October 
7th, Trinity Memorial Church, Warren; 
October 8th, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Erie. 
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California Laymen 
Attend Conference 


San Francisco—The sixth annual Lay- 
men’s Conference, held over the Labor 
Day week-end at Menlo Junior College, 
Menlo Park, was welcomed by President 
Howard. More than 60 attended the vari- 
ous sessions. 

Bishop Parsons participated in the con- 
ference. Others on the program included 
the Rev. Frederick P. Houghton, of the 
Field Department, National Council; 
Walter MacPherson, field secretary of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew; Professor 
Fairclough, of Stanford University, H. C. 
Wyckoff, and Ellsworth Johnson. 
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Bishop Fox of Montana 
North Dakota District’s 
20th Anniversary Speaker 


Farco, N. D.—The 50th anniversary 
of the organization of the missionary dis- 
trict of North Dakota will be observed at 
the annual convocation at Grace Church, 
Jamestown, October 8th to 10th. Bishop 
Fox of Montana is to be the special 
preacher. 
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Cowley Fathers’ Church 
In Canada Consecrated 


Bishop of Algoma, Episcopal Visitor to 
Order, Officiant 


BRACEBRIDGE, OnTARIO—The consecra- 
tion of the Collegiate Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Bracebridge, took place at 
11 a.m. September 23d with the Bishop of 
Algoma consecrator. 

This is the center of the Cowley Fathers’ 
work in Canada. The Bishop of Algoma 
is the Episcopal Visitor and Diocesan. 
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New York Clergy Return 


After Summer Vacations 


New YorkK—Among the city clergy who 
preached in their own pulpits September 
24th for the first time since the summer 
vacation were the Very Rev. Milo H. 
Gates, D.D., dean of the cathedral, and 
the Rev. Dr. H. P. Silver, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation. Dr. Silver’s 
appearance was his first in his Church 
since last Easter. The illness which then 
incapacitated him has given way to health 
and strength in convalescence at his sum- 
mer home at Bedford Hills. 
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Bishop Campbell in Liberia 


Monrovia, Liserta—Bishop Campbell 
has returned to Liberia from the United 
States and is meeting the problem of con- 
solidating work and is struggling to ad- 
just reduced appropriations. 
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Parish and Church Requisites 


A MANUAL FOR ALTAR GUILDS: 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ALTAR LINENS 

Compiled by Josephine Smith Wood. Fifty-fourth 

thousand. New edition by Mrs. Wm. Halsey 

VVOOG Tepcts, acces dake wi-aieree Cale sieleteneis eae eee eet 25¢e 

PREPARATION OF THE VESSELS FOR 

THE HOLY COMMUNION 

One (Cardboard ite iascie atenetsiegetiel tere ana ore 35e 
A ecard 11x14 inches giving six illustrations 

and suggestions for the proper preparation of the 

vessels for the Holy Communion. 

THE SERVERS’ MANUAL 

By Robert F. Lau, D.D. Sixth Edition. Boards, 

LSM) ysis os) wavelets hlagsleca tate pale ler byelieluene Gia iaus 40¢e 

_ This little manual for Servers fills a real need 

in America. 

THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH AND THE 

BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 

By J. A. Regester. Thirteenth Thousand. Paper 

COVERS UO MOMs nucot eset el oreter cre eerie nee eels 60e 
A careful treatment of Church Ritual, and ex- 

planations of symbolism, ornaments, etec., fully 

illustrated. 

GORHAWM’S IMPROVED CLASS BOOK 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

GUE: EE Re Ser tate, Reason tciee enamel Meteor aan ore 20¢ 
Space for 22 scholars and 52 Sundays. Also con- 

Cae a list of Important Rules for all Teachers to 

observe. 


WHAT EVERY WARDEN AND VESTRYMAN 

SHOULD KNOW—New Edition 

By the late Rev. Henry Anstice, D.D. Board cover, 

bO) pps} Former price, bO0cs NOW.» omic cies 40e 
A little book that should be placed in the hands 

of all vestrymen in the Episcopal Church. 


OUR CHURCH ONE THROUGH THE AGES 
By_the Rev. W. P. Witsell, D.D. Cloth, 12 mo..$2.00 

For fairly solid reading without too much strain, 
this revised and enlarged abstract of the history 
of our Church through the ages is particularly 
useful. 

Baptism, Confirmation and Marriage Certificates. 
Baptism and Marriage Books. Parish and 
Church Service Registers. 

Prices subject to change. Postage extra. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC. 


18 WEST 45 STREET NEW YORK 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


._ R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS ; 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 


A DAY FOR PRAYER 


The plan of the Woman’s Auxiliary for the observance 
of Armistice Day, November 11, is discussed in detail in 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
for September 


Other features include tributes to Bishop Burleson by the Presiding Bishop, 
Bishop Rogers, Bishop Roberts, Bishop Remington, and others; the story of Brent 
House—“an experiment in friendship”; and articles and pictures of compelling in- 
terest from Mexico, China, the Philippines, and Hawaii, Japan, and the domestic field. 


Subscribe Now, $1 a Year 
Through Your Parish Representative or 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 


MEMBER 


US, 


WE DO OUR PART 


New York, N. Y. 
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Church-State Report 
Is Being Prepared 


Commission Likely to Recommend 
More Ecclesiastical Power in List- 
ing of Episcopal Nominations 


Commission on the Relations of 

Church and State is now in draft, 
and will probably be published early next 
year. 

The commission was appointed in 1930, 
in response to a resolution passed by the 
Church. Assembly, and its chairman is 
Viscount Cecil. 

According to a correspondent of the 
Morning Post, there is reason to believe 
that the main body of the report has been 
drafted by the Archbishop of York and 
revised by Viscount Cecil. The same 
writer suggests that foremost among the 
changes which the commission is likely to 
recommend are measures to give the 
Church greater control over appointments 
to high offices, and particularly to the 
episcopate. 

The belief in well-informed quarters is 
that a majority of the commission are of 
opinion that the episcopate should be asso- 
ciated with the Prime Minister in sub- 
mitting names to the Crown for nomina- 
tion to vacancies, and that, consequently, 
some such recommendation may be made 
as that the names to be submitted by the 
Prime Minister to the Crown should in 
future be taken from a panel selected by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Another 
important matter is the alteration of par- 
liamentary procedure so as to facilitate 
the passage of Church Assembly measures. 
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Bishop of, Chicago 
Calls Church to Battle 


Cuicaco—A call to battle what he 
termed the selfish forces which have be- 
trayed the Church from within was sounded 
by Bishop Stewart, speaking September 22d 
at the annual program conference of clergy 
and laity at Doddridge Farm. Approxi- 
mately 75 of the clergy and 50 laymen, 
leaders in Every Member Canvass work in 
parishes over the diocese, gathered for the 
conference. 


“We should not underestimate the dif- 
ficulties which we face in our task as Chris- 
tians today,’ said the Bishop. “The hour 
calls for heroes, when we consider the forces 
which are arrayed against the Kingdom of 
God. Nations are arrayed against nations; 
peoples against peoples; political and social 
forces against each other, all in the final 
analysis struggling against the Kingdom.” 


[Oo Comisi report of the Archbishops’ 


The greatest internationalism today, 
said the Bishop, is Christianity, adding that 
the future of the universe will depend 
upon the degree to which men follow 


Christ. 
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Bishop McElwain Leaves 
Minnesota for Seminary 


Will Continue Jurisdiction While 
Professor at Seabury-Western 


MiInneapotis, Minn.—The Rt. Rev. 
F. A. McElwain, D.D., Bishop of Minne- 
sota, left St. Paul September 19th to take 
up residence at 2030 Orrington avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Bishop McElwain is profes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. 

He will continue in charge of his juris- 
diction in the diocese of Minnesota, re- 
turning at frequent intervals for visita- 
tions and important meetings. His official 
address will remain as 2344 Nicollet ave- 
nue, Minneapolis. 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the boys have 
this Fraternity and 
you will have the 
boys in Church. 
Provides worth- 
while things to do. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing Bishops and 
Clergy. Ritual of 
Initiations $1. 


Headquarters, 


3012 West Coulter Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAVELERS who 

are accustomed to 
the best find here every 
possible comfort, con- 
venience, and _ refine- 
ment. 


Surprisingly 
Low Rates 


Finest cuisine—Club 
breakfasts, regular 
luncheons and dinners, 
and a la carte service. 
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Church 
Booklets 


HE CHURCH BOOKLETS, 

written by American clergy and 
educators, are inexpensive and effec- 
tive spreaders of knowledge among 
adults in and out of the Church, and 
among Church children. 

These invaluable aids to the better 
understanding of the Church, her 
ways and her teachings, provide a 
variety of topics and authors. On 
most subjects selection of two or 
more booklets is possible. 

All the Church Booklets are made 
up in the same general style, mostly 
with cover printed in red and black, 
differing only in the number of pages. 


83 booklets. 


@ Write for complete list of Church 
Booklets and prices. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVERLOOKING 
EXCLUSIVE 
GRAMERCY PARK 


HOTEL 


GRAMERCY PARK 


52 Gramerey Park North, N. Y. 


One block from Church Missions House 


A suggestion that a convalescent home 
for men be established by the Church in 
Chicago was made by the Rev. Edwin J. 
Randall, S.T.D., superintendent of city 
missions. 
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T Mecrology + 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


CHARLES L. ADAMS, PRIEST 


New Canaan, Conn.—The Rev. 
Charles L. Adams, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, died September 11th. 

Funeral services were from the church 
September 15th. Bishop Acheson, diocesan, 
assisted by Bishop Budlong, coadjutor, and 
Bishop C. B. Brewster, conducted the ser- 
vices. Many priests of the diocese attended. 
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DEACONESS ALBIN-JONES 


PHILADELPHIA—Deaconess Frances Al- 
bin-Jones, a member of the first class to be 
graduated from the Church Training and 
Deaconess House of the diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, died Septemer 5th in Christ 
Church Hospital where she had been a 
guest since her retirement from active 
work in 1910. 

Deaconess Albin-Jones was 83 years old 
at the time of her death. 

Burial Services were held in the chapel 
of Christ Church Hospital, the Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Guion, chaplain, and the Rev. 
Ernest W. Foulkes, of! Newport, Pa., off- 
ciating. Interment was at Easton, Pa. 

Deaconess Albin-Jones was born at Rams- 
gate, England, in 1850, and was the daugh- 
ter of the Rey. and Mrs. James Darnell, of 
Kent, England, and the widow of Henry 
Albin-Jones of Ottawa, Canada. She was 
made a deaconess on the day of her gradu- 
ation from the Church Training and Dea- 
coness House, January 6, 1893. Her first 
work was at Helena, Montana, under 
Bishop Brewer. In 1895 she went to De- 
troit. She then came to St. Nathanael’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and served as parish 
deaconess there until her retirement from 
active work. 
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MARSHALL DE L. HAYWOOD 
RaretcH, N. C.—Marshall De Lancey 


Haywood, noted historian and nationally 
‘recognized authority on the colonial period 
of North Carolina and the early years of 
its independent statehood, and for many 
years marshal of the supreme court of 
North Carolina, died at his home here. He 
was 62 years old. He had been in ill health 
the past three years. 

Funeral services were held from Christ 
Church September 22d. 

For the last 18 years, Mr. Haywood was 
historiographer of the diocese of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Haywood received his education in 
the Raleigh grade school and in the Raleigh 
Male Academy, and at the age of 17 en- 
tered the office of a cotton broker, but re- 
mained in that business less than a year. 
From 1889 to 1896 he was employed in the 
office of the attorney general. For a few 
months in 1897, he served as local editor 
of the Raleigh Daily Times but at the age 
of 29 he entered Johns Hopkins University 
taking a special course in history. Return- 
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ing to the state in 1901, he became as- 
sistant state librarian, and in September 

1902, became librarian of the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, where he remained a year. 

On October 16, 1926, Mr. Haywood 
married Miss Martha Hawkins Bailey, 
of Tallahassee, Florida and Raleigh. She 
and a son, Marshall De Lancey Hay- 
wood, Jr., survive him. 

_Mr. Haywood is also survived by three 
sisters, Mrs. C. A. Woodruff, of Raleigh; 
Mrs. C. W. Mason, of Raleigh; and Mrs. 
W. D. Martin, of Brooklyn, New York. 
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EDWARD HOWE 


WInnesaco, Nep.—Funeral services for 
Edward Howe, Indian catechist who died 
recently in the Indian Hospital here, were 
conducted by Bishop Shayler, assisted by 
the Rev. L. W. Gramly. 

Services were held on the Ponca Reser- 
vation, at his former home, and also at St. 
Paul’s Church, Niobrara. A large number 
of Indians and whites were present. 

The pall-bearers were six white men 
who had known him for many years. Mr. 
Howe, for many years a devoted Church- 
man, held an official position since 1921. 


Serbices 


California 


Church of the Advent, San Francisco 
261 Fell Street, HEmlock 0454 
Rev. K. A. Viatt, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sundays, 8, 10, 11 a.m., 8 P.M. 
Daily, 7, 7:30, Tues., Fri., Holy Days, 9:30. 


Illinois 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. WiririaAm Brewster Sroskxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


Maryland 


Grace and St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Park Avenue and Monument Street) 
CLERGY 

Tue Rey. Rosert S. CHatmers, D.D. 

G. B. Wanpuams, B. McK. Garrick 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, and 11 a.m.; 8 P.M. 
Week-days: 8 a.m.; 5:30 p.m. 


Massachusetts 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FatHers 

Sundays: Masses, 7:30 and 9:30 a.m. High 
Mass and Sermon, 11 a.m. Sermon and Benedic- 
tion, 7:30 p.m. 

Week-days: Masses, 7 and 8 a.m. Thursdays 
and Holy Days, 9:30 a.m., also. 

Confessions: Saturdays from 3 to 5 and 7 to 
9 p.m. 


New York 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City 


Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
Sundays: Holy Communion, 8 a.m. Morning 
Prayer, 10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. 
Evening Prayer and Sermon, 4 p.m. 
Week-days: Holy Communion, 7:30 a.m. 
(Saints’ Days, 10). Morning Prayer, 9. Evening 
Prayer, 5 p.m. Organ Recital on Saturdays at 4: 30. 


New York—Continued 


Christ Church, Corning 


Rev. Francis F, Lyncu, Rector 


Sundays, 7:15, 7:30, 9:30, 11:00 a.m.; 
5:15 p.m. 
Week-days, 7:15, 7:30 a.m.; 5:15 p.m. 


Additional Eucharist, Friday, Holy Days, 9:30. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H. Percy Sirver, $.T.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m., 4 v.m. 
Noonday Services Daily (except Saturday), 
12220: 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wir riams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 6. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4 to 6; Fridays, 7 to 8; 

Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


Holy Cross Church, New York 

Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 
Sunday Masses 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 9-11 a.m.; 7-8:30 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
§ a.m., Holy Communion. 
11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
4 p.m., Evenseng. Special Music. Holy Com- 
munion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 
Church School Service, 9:30 & 11 a.m., 4 P.M. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. DonreGan 
Tue Rey. James V. Knapp 
Sundays: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., 8 P.M. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Holy Days, 12 m. 
Fridays, 5:15 p.m. 


Pennsylvania 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30. 
High Mass and Sermon 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7:00, 9:00, 12:30 and 5:00. 

Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


Wisconsin 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Arcuiz I. Drake, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30 and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9: 30), 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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Missionary Bishops 
Tender Resignations 


Diocesans! of Honan, China, and 
Mid-Japan, Recommend Election 
of Natives as Successors 


oronto—At the meeting of the 
board of management of the Mis- 
sionary Society in Toronto Canon 
Gould, the general secretary, announced 
that the Rt. Rev. William C. White, 
Bishop of Honan, China, and the Rt. Rev. 
Heber J. Hamilton, Bishop of Mid-Japan, 
had placed their resignations, after many 
years of faithful and effective service, in 
the hands of the Primate. Each recom- 
mended that his successor, as diocesan, 
should be respectively of Chinese and Japa- 
nese race. 

After careful discussion Canon Gould 
and Archdeacon Snowden were asked to 
visit the dioceses and report, the resigna- 
tions in the meantime being held in abey- 
ance. 


Rates for 
Classified Advertising 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


. Resolutions and Memorials, 312 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 314 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
414 cts. per word when keyed in our care 
to be forwarded by us. 


. Minimum price for one insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Caution 


Snyper—Caution is suggested in dealing with 
a man and woman, traveling under the name of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun M. Snyper. They are 
familiar with the names of many of our rectors 
and parishes. Fuller particulars available, if de- 
sired, from the Rev. Wirriam G. Genuric, rec- 
tor, Trinity Church, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Died 


Frerrows—On January 25, 1933, E. CarHerIne 
Deant Feritows, wife of Dr. MacClellan C. 
Fellows, and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Deahl of Alexandria, Va. Services from Bubbling 
Wells Chapel, Shanghai, China. Bishop Huntington 
officiating. Committal June 28, 1933, by the Rev. 
H. W. van Couenhoven, rector of Grace Church, 
Alexandria, Va. Abbey Mausoleum, Arlington 
County, Virginia. 


“May she rest in peace.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marecaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREAD—Priests’ Hosts 80 cts. per 
hundred. People’s Hosts 25 cts per hundred. 


Orders promptly filled. Convent or tur Hoty 
Name, Knoxville, Ill. 
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ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 
Continued 


I ag Fe 
ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Sainr 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 


HOLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 East Fourth Street, 

New York. A boarding house for working girls, 
under care of Sisters of St. John Baptist. Attrac- 
tive sitting room and roof. Terms $7.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to the Sisrer in CHARGE. 


VINE VILLA: “Tur Hovusr sy THE SIDE OF 

tHE Roap.”’ Attractive rooms with excellent 
meals in exclusive Los Angeles home. Near Hotel 
Ambassador. Address, Vine Virra, 684 S. New 
Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Prices $25.00 
to $35.00 per week. 


WORLD FAIR VISITORS accommodated in 

Church home in Evanston, Ill. Two large rooms, 
garage. Convenient to transportation. Rates reason- 
able. Address, L-948, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 
Co., New Jersey. Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 


rest. Private rooms $10-$15. Age limit 60. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Cole., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the StsterR IN CHARGE. 


SEABURY HOUSE, Mendon, Mass. References 


required. Address, SrcreTary. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. References required. 


THE SISTERS OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. St. 

Anthony’s Convent, 949 27th Ave., W., Van- 
ceuver, B. C., will receive ladies for retreat or 
rest. Apply THe Moruer Superior. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 


for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpinc L1- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINEN at Importers low prices 

for all Church uses. Surplice linen from 75 cts. 
to $1.80 per yard. Samples free. Discounts for 
large orders. Mary Fawcerrr Co., 812 Berkeley 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Duplicate copy American Missal, 
Morocco bound, excellent condition, best offer, 

seh: H-962, Tur Living Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
is. 


WANTED FOR ADOPTION by Christian 
_couple, both college graduates: a boy between 
nine months and four years of age of sound, in- 
telligent, Nordic stock. M. H. Srevens, 3804 
Greystone Ave., Riverdale, New York City. 


WANTED—Two copies of Victoria V. Clayton’s 
White and Black Under the Old Régime. 
Morenouse Pusrisninc Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


A MAN, WOMAN, OR YOUNG PERSON 

wanted in every parish to represent Ture Livinc 
Cuurcn. Liberal commissions paid for each news 
subscription. You will be doing a great service 
to the Church by aiding in the spread of this 
weekly record of the Church’s news, work, and 
thought. And you will receive excellent remunera- 
tion for this missionary ‘work. Write for partic- 
ulars. Tue Living Cuurcn, 1801-1817 West 
Fond du Lac avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


A PRIEST WILL GIVE his services to a needy 

cure or institution from Advent to Ascension- 
tide, in exchange for board, lodging, and laundry. 
Address, B-963, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


ARMY CHAPLAIN, ranking next to the chief 

of chaplains, retiring from the service in Oc- 
tober, would like to connect with military school, 
institution, or parish, W. K. Luioyp, Langley 
Field, Va. 


PRIEST DESIRES POSITION, permanent or 
temporary. SipNey Dixon, Elkton, Md. 


PRIEST TEMPORARILY DISENGAGED will 
assist overworked city rector for limited period 
without remuneration except board and lodging 


expenses. Good Churchman. Address, Fipe is, 
N-961, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED: Parish or Mission. Rev. Wythe 

Leigh Kinsolving, B.A., B.D., M.A. (U. Va.), 
Richmond, Va. priest (40), of New York. Born 
ie ES Just returned from 7th trip to Eng- 
and. 


Miscellaneous 


A DEACONESS CAN OFFER exceptional op- 

portunity for service in Parochial work, Re- 
ligious Education, Churchmanship. Address, 
Fiperrs, J-964, Tur Livinc Cxuurcu, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GENTLEWOMAN, CAPABLE, desires day duty, 

cook, housekeeper in small family in New York 
City. Address, S-967, Tur Livinc Cuurcn, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST AND PARISH SECRETARY or 
_ assistant. Capable, experienced man, desires po- 
sition, Expert trainer and director, boys or mixed 
chorus. Service, loyalty, and codperation. Church- 
man. Address, Cuoirmastrr, P. O. Box 4204 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a a 
POSITION DESIRED as companion and nurse, 
experienced, refined, reading, sewing, and will 
assist in house. Excellent references. T-965, Tus 
Living Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee eee se 
RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, parish visiting, 


general Church worker desires position immedi- 
ately anywhere. Will work in exchange for home 
in rectory or Church family. Care for children 
travel, be companion, sew. References, W-966,. 
Tre Livinc Cuurcnu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RETREAT 
MENDON, MASS.—Retreat for “Men ~ and 
Women, Seabury House, October 10-13... The: 


Rey. Father Joseph, O.S.F., conductor. For reserva- 
tions, address the Srcrerary. 


TRAVEL 


CHRISTMAS EXCURSION TO ENGLAND 
with Mr. and Mrs. Edgar C. Thompson _ per- 

senally. Very low rates. Inquire: Currrio, Al- 

pena, Mich. ; 
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Pittsburgh Russian 
Bishop Consecrated 


Prelate, Former Archimandrite, Ele- 
vated by Metropolitan Platon in 
Trinity Parish Chapel 


EW YoRK—In that portion of St. 
N Augustine’s Chapel of Trinity 

parish which is used by local Rus- 
sian Churchmen as their cathedral there 
took place September 11th the consecra- 
tion of the Archimandrite Benjamin to be 
the Bishop of the Russian Church in 
Pittsburgh. _ 

Bishop Benjamin was consecrated by 
the Metropolitan Platon as chief conse- 
crator, assisted by Bishop Alexis of Sitka 
and Bishop Leontios of Chicago. 

It will be recalled that by the courtesy 
of the rector and vestry of Trinity Church, 
Metropolitan Platon and his people have 
been given the use of a considerable por- 
tion of St. Augustine’s Chapel for use as 
the New York Cathedral of the Orthodox 
Church. Some years ago the reflection in 
this country of political strife in Russia 
led to the ousting of the Metropolitan 
and his sympathizers from the former ca- 
thedral in East 97th street. 

In addition to this use of the Houston 
street property the congregation of St. 
Augustine’s, under the direction of the 
Rev. George LaPla Smith and his staff, 
utilize the remainder of the very large 
plant for their extending activities. 


——_@————_ 


Michigan Woman’s Auxiliary 
Hears Address by Bishop Page 


DeETROIT,—The first meeting of the 
Michigan Branch, Woman’s Auxiliary, for 
the fall season was held in the Church 
of the Ascension, Detroit, September 25th. 
The meeting opened with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion by the Rev. H. E. 
Ridley, rector of the host parish. A meet- 
ing of the Branch presidents was held at 
12 for conference and plans, followed by 
luncheon at 12:45. 

At the business meeting at 1:45 p.M., 
the special speaker was the Rt. Rev. Her- 
man Page, D.D., Bishop of Michigan, 
who addressed the group on the general 
subject of Parish Problems. 

Mrs. Walter C. Chaffee of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, president of the diocesan Aux- 
iliary, was in charge. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
>quipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 


Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


On the Scripps Foundation. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Continued 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Continued 


New York 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 


_Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts Course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S 

For catalog and information address 
Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


Established 1877 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSES 


MIRIAM A. BYTEL 


Principal 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N.Y. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 
dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN — 


Under the care of Sisters of St. Mary. An Epis- 
copal school for girls, on North Shore of Lake 
Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College prepara- 


tory and general courses. Music. Art. Domestic 
Science. Outdoor and indoor sports. Elementary 
grades. Progressive methods used. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


New York 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN NEW YORK 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) 405 W. 34th Street. 
Accredited School of Nursing, three years. Major 
subject children. Adult, maternity and public health 
nursing in affiliated hospitals. Single rooms. Full 
maintenance. Write for booklet. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the Close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
225th Year Begins Monday, Sept. 25th 


Virginia 


BECKFORD SCHOOL 


EDINBURG, VIRGINIA 


A school for younger boys. Second grade 
through Junior High School. On modern farm 
in Shenandoah Valley. Limited enrolment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 


EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, Headmaster 


ee ee 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Affiliation with Harvard University offers 
opportunities in allied fields, such as phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, sociology, ete. 

For catalog address the Dean 


New York 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


COLLEGE FOR MEN 


New York 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Founded 1860 


A College of Arts, Letters and Sciences 
incorporated in the educational system of 


Columbia Universtiy 


and conferring the University degree. Officially of 
the Episcopal Church but with no ecclesiastical re- 
striction in the selection of its student body. 

St. Stephen’s combines the advantages of uni- 
versity education with small college simplicity, in- 
expensiveness and close faculty contact. It is 
equipped to teach men planning to go into busi- 
ness, into post-graduate schools of medicine, law, 
journalism or theology, or into classical, scientific, 
social or literary research. 

Fees: Tuition, $360; furnished lodgings, $150; 
board in Hall $250. Competitive scholarships, cer- 
tain bursaries and a limited number of remunera- 
tive positions are available for deserving students. 


Address: The Registrar, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y¥. (Barrytown, N. Y. Central R.R.), or The 
Treasurer, 555 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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... Attend the Catholic Congress Celebration of the Centenary 
of the Oxford Movement in Philadelphia, and Visit the 


EE 8 CAB 


-Morehouse Book Exhibit at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel... . 


BOOKS ON THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN CATHOLICISM 
By the Rey. Wilfred L. Knox and the Rey. A. R. Vidler 


American Introduction by the Rev. Frank Gavin 


An important new book which traces the 
development of Liberal Catholic theology in 
the Anglo-Catholic Movement from Trac- 
tarian times to the present day. $2.25 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
AND AFTER 
By the Rey. C. P. S. Clarke 
The Oxford Movement, its antecedents, 
and its developments, set forth in energetic 


style and with thorough scholarliness. 


$2.95 


KEBLE’S ASSIZE SERMON 
Centenary Edition 


A reprint of John Keble’s famous sermon 
from which the Oxford Movement originated. 
tper, 18 ets. 


THE EARLY TRACTARIANS AND 
THE EASTERN CHURCH 
By P. E. Shaw 

Written with the belief that the Move- 


ment has an important bearing on Christian 


$1.00 


Reunion. 


EVERY MAN’S STORY OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 
By the Rey. T. Dilworth-Harrison 

A well written account for the layman with- 
out leisure to do more extensive reading. 


Paper, 85 ets. 


JOHN KEBLE 
By Lord Irwin 
A new centenary edition of a very complete 


biography of John Keble. $1.75 


SAINTS AND LEADERS 
By the Rey. H. F. B. Mackay 

In addition to other brief biographies, Fr. 
Mackay herein treats very graphically of six 
men of the Catholic Movement. $2.40 


By the Rev. S. L. Ollard 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 


Centenary Edition, Revised 
A concise and serviceable account of the 


$2.10 


Movement. Illustrated. 


WHAT ENGLAND OWES TO 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


A brief description of some of the principal 
results, social, literary, and artistic of the Re- 


Paper, 18 ets. 


vival. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


